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Preview 

U.S. 

OPEN 

Herbert Warren Wind 
describes the course, 
the players and the 
flavor of golf's major 
event on the eve of 
the 1959 tournament 
held at Winged Foot 



PETER THOMSON 
British Open Champion 



DOW FINSTERWALD 
PGA Champion 



TOMMY BOLT 

Defending Champion 


ART WALL 
Masters Champion 





Fabric: A blend o* 70% Acrilan, 30% rayon by Labte«. Sizes .*8-A4 'f-S'., s'” ^ la", gold, luegage. liSfil blue, ligbl 8i*y. brown, navy, b a rni't '5ai A red 

—$10.95. Also available in walk shorts at $8.95. FREE goll ball with every pair of s’acks and walk shorts. At fine stores everywhere. 

t Machine-wash it warm-water setting through SDin<ycle. Dry in ore-heated dryer at low (140-160*F.) temperature. No dryer? Stop machine befere spin-cycle, let slacks drip dry. 
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ACRILAN 


Golf widows, note: 
Acrilan ' makes 
these Seven Seas 
“Tee Slax” 
automatic 
wash & wear! 


1 . They're tailored for the golfing fraternity, these Seven 
Seas stocks. Witness the special towel loop. The casual, 
sturdy hopsacking. The smart, comfortable styling... 
and, hurrah: 2. They machine-wash, machine-dry t! Need 
little if any ironing ... all thanks to their high content of 
Acrilan. 3. Go out on the course again the next day- 
looking just pressed! 

*Heg’d. T. M. ol The Cnemstrancl Corporation for its acrylic fiber. 




Herb Score, Cleveland pennant hope, had dry, stul)- 
1)(ini liair . . . found leading cream and oil hair tonics 
onlv plastered it down, left greas\' stains. That’s why 
Ilerl) switclu'd to \’italis^. Mtalis took the grease out 
ot hair tonic . . . put in the ^rcasclcss grooming 

disco\ cry that k('eps liair neat all da\', leaves no grca.sy 
stains. And \’italis protects against dr\' hair and scalp, 
fights embarrassing dandrulf.Trs \'italis yonrselt, toda) ! 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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Why are the 
greatest trunks 
invented since 


1954 suddenly 
two inches longer? 


BOB COUSY (in the traditional trunks) and FRANK GIFFORD 
(wearing the new length) on a Jantzen International Sports Club 
sailing and skin diving expedition to the Bahamas. Photo by 
Tom Kelley. 


You remember the trunks that profes- 
sional fighters wore a number of years ago? 
You still see them on television films — a jab- 
bing left followed by a quick right hand tugging 
at the waist, hoisting the trunks up. 

However, things have changed. Now- 
adays boxing trunks and Jantzen swim trunks 
stay put, because of snug elastic webbing at the 
waist, and our way of life is the better for it. 

Bob’s trunks were new with us a few 
years ago when we invented them. Since then 
we haven’t done much except make thousands 
of them, change the waist design from year to 
year, and vary the colors, until this year. 

Just as Volkswagen added a converti- 
ble once, so we are offering a new length in 
1959. The longer square-legs at right are the 
fashionable new length two inches longer than 
the traditional trunks on the left. 

Which length is for you? Entirely a 
matter of personal preference: the thinking 
man might pick the Cousy length, for all we 
know. This is somewhat beyond us: we feel 
that our duty is done when we provide both 
lengths. We hesitate to advise: if they are right 
for Bob Cousy and Frank Gifford, we assume 


they are good enough for the rest of mankind. 

If you are a sportsman, or would not 
mind being mistaken for one, you will be 
pleased with your lastex Jantzen trunks. The 
two members of the Jantzen International 
Sports Club pictured above prefer them above 
all others. They might well be your favorite 
this year, too: we hope so. for business reasons. 

Rest assured that, with perhaps imper- 
ceptible changes, these trunks will be available 
next year, and the year after. You can get yours 
now, provided your waist measures 28 inches 
or 40 inches around, or somewhere in between, 
for $4.95 or $5.95, in proper colors, at what we 
choose to call “the better men's stores”. Should 
you experience difficulty locating one of them, 
wait until next year, or write us. 



(our slogan is "Sportswear lor Sportsmen") 
Janlitn Inc., Portland t, Oregort 
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ILLLISTRATEP 


Coe<t: I'.a. O/irn ^ 

No tournaiiiwt is as wido 
o|>pn as thf OjMTi, hut the 
fniip rfignini; British and f.S. 
phampions arf always liiiflily 
r<*garili'il, For a PitKviK.w of 
tin- tournampnt •■*<■0 iJ.s, 

I'ltolngroph'’ bii (ji.tf tIilUltf 


Next week 



► SutJPrb Piilop photoKrapliy 
captun's the immensity of thi* 
crowds who watch the Los 
Angeles Dotlgers, and James 
Murray (ells what a night hall 
game at the Coliseum is like-. 


► Beginning a new Sl'oKTS 
I i.i.f.sTKATKn Inst ruct ional s<'- 
ries on dll' schooling of llehi 
eiogs. In the first of four jiarls 
Stanley Mt-Qm-en lea-lK-syou 
how to train flushing spanii-ls. 


► The life and (lamhoyant 
times of Jack Johnson; 1‘art 
One of Finis Farr's true ac 
pouni of the great Negro light- 
er. wlicwe feats even in his own 
day were obscured in legeiul. 


SpoRfs Ii.i.i;sTi(ATi-:ii pulilUhi'd 
weekly hy Time Inc., 540 Nu. 
Mu-higan Ave.. Chicago II. III. 

This is pul>lish<-<l in » 

National. Kaste'n and Wi-sl Coast 
I'tliiion. .Sis-imd-clasa postage |>aid 
at Chicago, 111. and at addiliunal 
mailing ollipes. Sulisi'ri(iliim; I '-S. 
& Canada JT.oO one yi-ar. 


O 1959 IIV TIME INC. ALL RIOHTS RtyiEBVED 
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COMING EVENTS 



closer 
you 
shave . 


you 


Instant 


Medicated shaving lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! 


June 5 to June 72- 

(imu nre B.P.T. 

ic Color leUririon 9 Ttitruion ■ Ntlirork radio 


Friday, June 5 

60XINC 

• TiK'''' vs. Cslhoun. middlm, 10 rds., Mnd. Sq. 

■ Carden. Sew York. 10 p.m. iNBCi. 

LACROSSE 

North-South All-Stsr, Bnltimoro. 

SHOOTING I 

Pan-Anx-rican Inti. Skeel Champs.. $2n.000, 
DalUfl 'ihroueh June T <. 

TRACK A FIELD 

Compton Invitational, Compton, Calif. 

Saturday, June 6 

AUTO RACING 

CSAC s|)orl8 oar race. Lime Rock. Conn. 
BASEBALL 

- Los Angeli'B at Milwuukt^, 22.5 p.m. fNBCt. • 

• New York at ricvoliind, 1:55 p.m. 

■ Boston at ChicSRO, 2:20 p.m. 'Mutual', 
BOATING 

Fold Boat. Kayak & Canoe World Champa., 
Oillon. Colo, 'also June 7'. 


Greenwich Kennel Club show, Greenwich, (’onn. 


National Golf Day. “Round of the Champion" 
exhibition. Finsterwald vs. Bolt, Omaha. 

HORSE RACING 

ArKonaul Handicaii. $.50,000, Hollywood Parkr 
Calif. 

Brandywine Turf Handicap, $20,000, Delaware 
Park. Del. 

s Peler Pan, $25,0tHI. Relnionl Park, N.Y. ICBS'-» 
Sheridan Slakes. $25,000. Balmoral at Wash- 
iiiKinn Park. III. ^ 

TRACK S FIELD 

Meet ci( Championa, Houston. 

Cenirul Colleictaie Cunf. (.'hamps., Milwaukee. * 
New York A.C. Spring Games, Travers Island. 
N.Y. 


Sunday, June 7 

AUTO RACING 

I'SAC BIk ('ar scries champs., Milwaukee. 
baseball 

• 1,08 Angeles at .Milwaukee. 2:25 p.m. 'NBC'. 

• New Y'ork at Cleveland. 1:2.5 p.m. (CBS'. 

■ Washington at Detroit, 2:20 p.m, (Mutual'. *' 

Monday, June 8 

BASEBALL 

■ Chicaen at Milwsukee. 2:20 p.m. iMuiual'. ^ 
GOLF 

Junior Champs., Fort Lauderdale, Flu. 'through 
horse racing 

Toil Flight IIitndicAp, $25,000. Beliiionl Park. 

NY. ' 


Tuesday, June 9 

BASEBALL 

■ Cincinnati AT Chicago. 220 p.m. 'Mutual', 

HORSE RACING 

Cinderella Stakes, $20,000, Hollywood Park. 
Calif. 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 


MftKE THIS PENCIL TEST 

YOURSELF: 



ORDINARY LATHERS 
can’t hold pencil up. 
Often let whiskers 
droop, too. So your 
razor snags, irritates. 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Extra-rich. 
No irritation — even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only 


medicated “comfort-shave!” 


Wednesday, June 10 * 

BASEBALL 

• Kun»a» City at New York, 1:50 p.m. 'Mutual'. ' 

BOXING 

• Hart v». I.x>gart. welter*, 10 rd».. Chicago, 10< 
|..m. (ABC:, 

Juvenile, $25,000, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Vic Fleming Memorial trot, $7,500, Detroit. 


Thursday, June 11 

BASEBALL 

■ Snn Francisco at Pittsburgh. 1 :20 p.m. rMutuul'- 
GOLF 

The National Open. .Vlamaroneck. N.Y. 
'through June IS '. 

American Ladies Open, $10,000, Mlnnea|>olii 
(through June 14). 

HORSE RACING 

Gulden Slate Breeders' Handicap, $20,000, 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 

*Sce local lisling 
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EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTECTION: n, on has 

lasting strength to guard against blowout. Nylon protects against the 
four kinds of unseen tire damage that can lead to sudden tire failure: 
(1) heat, (2) bruising from bumps, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers 
use nylon cord in their better tires. Why risk a dangerous blowout? Have 
your tires checked regularly. And whenever you need new tires, be sure 
they’re made with nylon cord! 

THE SAFEST. STRONGEST TtRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


(OOK FOE THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON T 


TNtOUGH CHlUISrt 


I.USTKATKIT Jlllir S. I9S9 
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Imported Aertex — Hathaway’s coolest shirt 


H athaway imports Aertex from 
England. It is the world’s coolest 
shirting. And probably the healthiest, 
A doctor invented it. 

Every Aertex pullover shirt contains 
a million tiny windows. Your body can 
breathe through them. Your skin can 
tan through them. Yet you cannot see 


through them. Hathaway tailors this 
miraculous stuff with action in mind. 
Plenty of room in the shoulders. And 
generous one-piece sleeves. 

Only $8.95, in solid colors or patterns. 
For store names, call OXford 7-5566 
in New York. Or you can drop a card 
to C. F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: What cla.^S 
boat makes for the keenest 
racing competition? 


Does your club have a HOLE"IN"ONE 



:in.v golfer in your club 
love lo have his name on the big silver 
bowl — and receive the smaller one for 
his own? Wouldn't you ? 

The permanent trophy is a very 
hunthiy/nc 9-inch Pijii) Revere in 
heavy, top-ijuulity silvcrpluic with a 


specially designed Hole-in-Onc cover 
and an eboni/.ed wood base, if desired. 
Plenty of room for more names. 

The personal trophy is a 5-inch rep- 
lica. without the base. 9-inch bowl with 
base. $37.30 . . . 3-inch how), 5^7.50. 
Inc. Fed. lax. See your jeweler or write: 


JOHN NICHOLAS 
BROWN 

Yadilama h 
Providence and 
Newport 

Any of the ()nf-dc.sign classes. I prefer 
racing a cruising boat, but one-design 
cla.sse.s in cruising boats are rare. How- 
ever, there is a fiber glass one-design 
cruising boat called the Block Island 40. 
I'm building one. It's 40 feet over-all 
with an 11-foot 9-ineh beam and a 26- 
foot 6-Lnch waterline. 




VICE-ADMIRAL 
RICHARD F. 
WHITEHEAD 

USS tUet.) 


Dinghy racing between the colleges Ls 
terrifically competitive. Over 70 colleges 
compete. I saw the finals of one cham- 
pi<inship at Annapolis, when Brown out- 
sailed the Naval Academy in an exciting 
race. Incidentally, Brown is the host col- 
lege for this year’s championship in Nur- 
ragansett Bay. 

contmned 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 

E. O', iyenuer Jt Son Otviston, Meriden, Conn. 



FORE! 

our Foof-Joy golf shoes 
> for men and women 

\ are coming through! 

^ From our large collection of com- fj. 

^ forloble, perfectly-balanced golf 

1 shoes, top: men's wing-lip saddle 

blucher with shawl tongue; block 'Q 

I or brown coif; 6-13 sizes, 34.95. 'f- 

^ Street Floor. Bottom; women's / 

c version in block, russet or blue 

*' calf with white suede; in 4'/i 

to 9 sizes, 32.95. Fourth Floor. 

Moil ond phone orders filled. ^ 

SAKS FIFTH AAENIIE| 

NEW YOIK ■ WHITE PLAINS • SPRINCPIELD, N. J. 

>■ CHICAGO • H'ttS 



except for 2 automobiles. Half 
the awarcl.s RKSERVED FOR 
VISITORS! 


Bring your uholc family to 
this funlancl wliile you fish 
the fabulous waters of 



FUNTIME FESTIVAL- JULY 2-5 
Join the Outboard Treasure Hunt 


H S Dovenporl, Monoger 
Chomber of Commofee 
St. Petoribu'9, plorido 
1 M INTERESTED IN: 

Apts. BeocKes Hotels 

Wotels Torpon Roundup 

Nome — 


City_ . Slate 

Arrivol Dote No. in Potty 
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garcia 


Spin Fishing Tips from the World's Champion 


Johnny Dieckman holds 10 amateur 
and 7 professional titles of the National 
Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs. He holds 6 of the 14 world titles 
sponsored by the International 
Casting Federation at Kiel, Germany. 
Never before has one man held so 
many records at one time. 


On these pages. Johnny Dieckman shows you the cham- 
pionship technique that makes spin fishing easy to learn. 
Each step is illustrated . . . and can be mastered by anyone. 

However, to get the maximum pleasure and excitement 
out of spin fishing. Johnny Dieckman feels that you must 
have both good casting form and top-qualily fishing tackle. 
Johnny Dieckman uses and recommends the Garcia- 
Mitchell Spinning Reel, the Garcia-Companion Rod and 
Garcia-Platyl Monofilament Line. Get your family or fish- 
ing friends together. With Johnny’s instructions, help each 
other improve technique and enjoy more spin fishing thrills. 


4. LINE UP TARGET. 

with your eyes and rod. 
Both the up strokes 
and the down strokes 
should follow a vertical 
line. “Slice” the target 
with your rod. 



5. ROD ACTION. ..The 

rod tip is spring-loaded 
during the back cast. Practice 
a smooth delivery-without 
stop or pause. Let the spring of the 
rod do most of the work. 


6. THE CAST . . . Forearm and rod form straight line 
at right angle to upper arm. Upper arm close but not pressed 
against body. Begin cast by bringing hand up to eye 
level . . . without pause bring rod forward with a smooth 
crisp chopping motion. Some wrist action is proper 
—but get arm action right and wrist action will follow, 



>■ >. 




1. GET READY. . .Heel in until lure is 
within 6 inches of rod tip. Pick up line 
with index finger of the right hand. 



7. RELEASING LINE. ..On the 

forward cast-as rod approaches 
straightening point — release finger 
hold on line... lure will shoot forward 
to target. Practice short casts. Accu- 
racy is more important than distance. 



2. PUSH BAIL DOWN. ..with the 

thumb or forefinger of left hand- 
until it clicks into the casting position. 


3.HOLDING LINE ... The line is 
held over the fleshy part of the finger— 
not the joint. Now you are ready to cast. 


8. FEATHERING LINE... After 
making a cast-as the lure approaches 
the target— extend index finger of right 
hand toward front tip of spool. The 
line ivill brush against finger. . . reduce 
speed of lure-stop it-drop it on target. 


9. ADJUSTING DRAG...Thedrag 

on the Garcia-Mitchell Spinning Reel 
keeps the line from breaking. Adjust 
below breaking point of line. Then it 
will slip if severe strain is applied. Ex- 
perience will determine exact setting. 


^ ' ^ Mitchell 



The World’s Most Dependable Spinning Reel 

With no other reel has the first-time fisherman learned so well 
... so quickly . . - nor the veteran angler enjoyed such con- 
tinuous dependable performance. 

No wonder the Garcia-Mitchell Spinning Reels are placed 
far above and beyond all others in popularity. 

In every stage of design, engineering and manufacturing, 
infinite care is devoted to every detail. The Garcia-Mitchell is 
built with the precision and craftsmanship of a fine watch— 
but so rugged it will give you years of dependable service. 

See the Garcia-Mitchell at your dealer’s today. Look at it— 
feel it, You will appreciate the outstanding exclusiv-e features 
like . . . “Constant cycle" gear train for smoothest operation 
and perfect line spooling . . . one piece bail assembly with 
Duraloy line guide . . . two spools, each of different line capa- 
city with pushbutton release . . . built in drag and many others. 
Insist on thefinest-insist on the Garcia-Mitchell Spinning Reel. 


THE GARCIA CORPORATION.. .268-76 FOURTH AVE., NEWYORKIO, N.Y. 


CSTRATBD Jl 
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One of Bermuda's most gracious small hotels 



llolulayinK iil KoscJcm has Ihc fricnilly infi'r- 
malily of a rr<'3<e e»iaie. Jml outside Hamiiloo. 
f ully air-comiilioncd. Pris.nc swimminj; pc»>l. 
breakfaM in your room or on tlic Pool Patio, a 
la tarli: lunchuon. Spend your holiday leisurely, 
comiiip and going as you please. S10.50 per day 
per person, double occupancy. Bermuda Plan 
(rssom and breakrasi). for reservations sec your 
Irasci agent, nr write: S. Hlackwood, Manage'. 
•‘ROSIiDON,” Pembroke, Bermuda, 


H cie you'll lind the 
hospiuiUty ft 
which Rermiid.n 
is fitmous- Knjoy 
barbecue sup-^ 
pers, native 
cn ic r t ain-i 


At 

Lazy Corner, 
Bermuda, 
PALMETTO BAY 
AND COTTAGES 


nicm. icr- M 
race din- M 
ing and dancing. Pasicl-linied cottages arc di- 
rectly on the .shore, ^'our own private hcach. 
Air-conditioned facilities ... 12 minutes from 
the airport. See your travel 
or write I eon.ird J. ilieks 
k Associates. 6.^ V\’esl .^4ih Street. 

New York 36. N. \. Circle 7-6'J40 


on the pink sand beaches of 


BERMUDA 



New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacotion kit. Mail coupon today! 


The Bermuda Trode Development Board, 
Dept. S-96, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y 20, N.Y, 

Pleose send Bermuda vacotion kit to: 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 


HOTBOX conlinufd 



DENNIS JORDAN 

Com modoTc 

St. FranriK Yochl Chih 
Sun Fruiiciitco 


Thu six-mt'liT class. Thi* boats uru built 
undiTihu Inlurniiticnal Rulf, which allow.s 
inort' fri'cdum in hull design than class 
boat rubs. The fivf-man crew must be 
dnUk-d. Bfcaus- of tVio disigTi of 
the boat the crow ha.s the advantage of 
always staniiing while working, and get- 
ting greater speed in mtineuvers. 


TED HOOD 

J.Odd MoHiitij Cup 
winner 

Morhleheod, Muks. 


The keenest competition, in my experi- 
ence, toitk place in the I2-inctcr class last 
summer at Newport during the elimina- 
tion rjns for the honor of competing for 
the America’s Cup. I was on V'lm. I can 
tell you 1hut the whole crew of 1 1 and the 
skipper were on th^-ir toes all the time. 
There U no greater racing thrill. 


NANCY MEADE 

lOoH AdiiiiiJi Cup 

wiiiiirr 

liye. S'.y. 


If you're .sailing with a crew, the hottest 
cla.s.'-«-s in my area are the 210 and the 
Star. The 210 hat: a skipper and two in 
the crew; the Star Las a skipper and one 
crewman, I prefer the Star, two in a boat, 
my husband and me. I think we make a 
good racing team. Yes, he’s the crew and 


ROBERT BAVIER JR. 

Viee-Frenidetil 
Yachting Magazine 
New York City 


In general, the smaller one-designs give 
the hottest competition, becau.se in these 
classes a greater number of keen sailors 
is able to compete, not just those who 
are wealthy. There are many great one- 
design classes, but if forced to pick one 
of the toughest to win in, I would choose 
the Star. 


I’m the skippei 







This magnificent resort hotel with its 
acres and acres of room for relaxation 
can be your family's estate in Miami 
Beach ... a majestic ocean beach so 
broad (.3 city blocks) your privacy can 
always be assured.. .an immense pool 
50 large it can never be crowded . . . 
c.xolic tropical gardens so spacious 
that you enjoy perfect .seclusion . . . 
and the famed hospitality of one of 
the world's really great hotels. Put- 
ting greens, tennis, gay entertainment, 
planned family activities, and renowned 
Roney cuisine. .All this in the comfort 
of cooling trade wind breezes! 
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LOWELL NORTH 

Former Star champion 
San Diego 


Through the years competition in the Star 
class has des’eloped into the hottest of all 
racing competition. It seems that the 
champions in other classes move into the 
Star class because the competition is so 
fierce— and therefore rewarding. No mat- 
ter what country you’re in you find a\Hd 


ZENAS R. BLISS 

Dean, Brown 
Unitfcrgity 
Navigator, Rainbow 
and Ranger 1937 
America's Cup races 

Ocean racing, like the Newport-to-Ber- 
muda run, is the thorough lest. It is most 
competitive, being a test for boat, crew, 
.skipper and navigator. The bigger the 
boat the more important the crew, and 
the smaller the boat the more important 
the helmsman, but the top skippers usu- 
ally wdn in any size boat. 



HARRY MELGES JR. 

Scow champion 
191,9. 1950, 1956 
Lake Geneva, H'is. 


Out here we consider the scow the fastest 
thing under sail. It can even beat the 
catamaran over a triangular course. There 
are hundreds of scows, and competition is 
terrific. The Clas.s A, a 3i3-footer, ha.s a 
beam of eight feet, six of which are flat, 
and a crew weighing not more than 1,000 
I>ound.s, usually six men. 




be carefree... in a RABHOR robe with 


CYANA' PURIFYING FINISH 



EUGENE n. WALET III 

XfiilUirp Cup winner 
1953, 195J, 

New Orleans 


There are three very close one-design 
cla.sses which compete all over the world, 
Lightning, Star and Snipe. The keenest 
competition is with the Star. It’s strictly 
a racing boat and it breeds racing .sailors. 
I own a Lightning. The advantage is that 
I can enjoy sailing her as well as racing 
her, which is as it should be. 


Comfort? Good looks? Of course! But much more, too. 

This handsome Rabhor Robe has invisible protection — 
new, patented Cyana Purifying Finish. No other finish keeps 
garments so fresh, so long . . . only Cyana safeguards 
your “social security” up to 50 washings! Just look for 
the Cyana Purifying Finish tag — it always identifies 
this bonus quality-controlled feature we all can use! 


C YAIVA jvr X IP 



American Cyanamid Company, Textile Chemicals Department 
m West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

PRODUCERS OF THE WORLD’s FINEST TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


SPOftTS IU,USTItAT«0 June *, IfSf 
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The more you know about 



MEXICO 


IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINiC 


^^M£/10JVAV£S 




It begins right in 
New York when you 
boord your jet-prop 
Aeronavei britonnia 
{or fosTest flight to 
Mexico City. 

to Acapulco, too! 


See your Travtl Agent or <oll A£'fi0M4yjrS AffX/CO 500 fifth Ate.. N. Y. 36. N, Y. BR 9-9700 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Pav-American tryout dates and 
AAU events through August 


JUNE 

e So. I’un. Aran. 5,l>00> end lO.OOO-mrti'r runx, I,<>s 
Angoloe. 

e Ohio Aeen. chamiis., track & ndd. Dayton. 

6 f'cntral <'olU'j;ialc('on/. rhumps.. track & ticid, 
Milwaukcc- 

# Waxh.St . AACrhamiis., track d; field. Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. 

6 All-Star meet, track & field. Whitinxvillr. .Mara. 

e I'niv. of Hniuton niccl of chamtiiona, track & 
field, Houston. 

e I'acific Aran, champs., track & field, Stanford, 
t'alif 

13 So. I‘ac. Aran. 5,000- and lO.OOO-mctcr run 
rhamfia., Mi. San Antonio, Calif. 

1* National an-km. walk chainri- Baltimore. 

IB, 30 National AAC track fk Held cham|>a. and 
l*un-.\m. Iriala, llouldir, fold. 

19, 30^_ Jr. national baton twirling chainpe. and Far 

30, 37 National A.^l' deciiihlun chamixi. and Fan- 
Am. trials. Kingsburg, Calif. 

se, 37 NationalAAl'track&fieldchanipB.andl'itn- 
Am. trials, women. Clevelund. 

27 I’ar. NW Aran.. 20-km. run champ., Si-attle. 

27 I’ac. NW Aran.. 30-km. walk champ,, Seattle, 

27. 28 Eight-oar I“an-Am, crow trials. laike Onon- 
daga, Syracuse, N.V. 


JULY 


4 Jr. national men's champs., track £ field. 
Bangor, .Sic. 

I Final selection, women's I’an-Am. gymnastic 
team, West I’alm Beach, FU. 

Final wlection, Pan-Am. fencing team, men and 
women, Lus Angeles. 

Sr. 20-km. run champ., Needham, Mara. 
|.5-km. run, So. I’ar, .A ran. champ., (Jolcta. Calif. 
National .lO-km. walk champ., T'illaliurgh. 
S-miie run. Catalina Island. Calif. 

19 I'S.A.-r.S.S.R, duai meet, track & Held, 


:6 Final selection 
Fairfield County Hi 
Nalionul S.Vkin w: 
Wash. 


•wuige. I’an-Am. team, 

Cluli, Conn. 

chamii . West Seattle. 


36 Jr. national outdoor chumps.. Irack £ field. 


10 Final modern (lontathlon trials, I'aii-Am. 
team, Ft. Sam Hnusion. 'Texas, 
lug. 3 I’un-Am, trials, verestling, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


lug. t Sr. national chamiis. and Pan-Am. trials, 
weight lifting. S'ork, Pa. 


AUGUST 

t New England states' 15-km. champ, run, Bath. 
Me. 

1. 3 So. Atlantic Aran, champs., hurseshoc pitch- 
ing, Baltimore. 

7-g Pan-Am, trials, water polo, Chicago. 

7-11 Pan-Am. trials, men and women, swimming. 
East I.ansing, Mich. 

a lU-mile handicap, and 3-mile novice runs. 

lluntinglun Beach, Calif. 

6. g Pan-Am. trials, men's gymnastics. West 
Point, N.Y. 

8. 9 Final I’an-Am. trials, 4-onr, 4-eiar w c. pair- 
oar. pair-oar w c, double and single sculls. De- 
troit Boat Club, Detroit. 

9 National all-round champs., track £ field. 
Baltimore. 

10 Final Pan-Am. shooting trials. Ft. Benniiig, Ga. 
33 5-mile handicap walk, Pleasant Hill, Calif. 

33 AAU Olympic development 20-km. walk. 
Chicago. 

30 7-miic walk, Olympia, Wash, 

30 National 2,5-km. walk chump., Chicago. 

30 Pac. NW Aran, marathon chumps,, Olympia, 
Wash. 
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It's a Taylor Wine... and you'll love it! Tayior New York 

state Burgundy. ..gleaming, delicious! Add its exciting flavor to your 
cookingindoorsorout.TaylorWinesaretheprideofNew York’s 
Finger Lakes, one of the world's most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you Ome out. enjoy these other superb 
Taylor table wines— f^hme. Sauterne and Claret. 
Ask your wme merchant for helpful Taylor booklets 
containing dehaous recipes and wine service guides. 



SPORTS lU.VS 
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Ihyday for Show-ojfs . . . 

Cafe Diablc 

\()1HI.\(, ()\ this iroul)l<-<l 
])lan<'t l)rini;s;! sIidw-oI] st>r]i)sc tn 
heaven as tiirnini,' i‘) ihc .sju-ctaclc 
..f «mr C;afe l)ial)le. 

Here is a role Ix-fittini' 

those who lose tlie liinelitjlu. More- 
os er, ourC^ale Diahle richly merits 
a perltjniiance ol spirit and lir<-. 

I t) pill an extra shimmer of star- 
chisi aljoiit his rit<-s. we li.i\-e l)om;ht 
the finest rofl'ee and the rarest 
spires in all South Amerirti. 

So costly, that our treasurer is 
prostrated. 1 heir honcutei, pro- 
vocative as a heauty's glance Irom 
a hansom. litiilaies and leases. 

I'.very show-off can now lieeome 
an e.xperi showman with llie ureai- 
est of ease. Simply unite the hot 
Ciiie Diahle and (lie llamini; bran- 
dy. I lain it up to the hilt ! 

.\ik1 observe admiration of your 
art in the faces of your ^ue.sls. 

P.S. Cafe DifihU n only our oj airr (lU 
tItItflabU foods, fiu-ked ftnm the four eoriiei i 
oJ the ii uild. fj your depart iiu'iil storts and 
Jme food shops don't lanj it yet, iriilr m. 


MEMO from the publisher 


P ’tOB.\ui,Y no one will ever really 
know if Babe Huth pointed to 
the eenterfield bleachers in the third 
game of the 19;I2 World Series, and 
then hit one there ofT Charley Root 
— least of all the peo|>le 
who were at Wrigley 
Field that day and are 
sure they saw it happen. 

Did (feorge Washington 
rcdfl/y throw a silver dol- 
lar across the Rappa- 
hannock: and how good 
was Robin Hood with 
his bow and arrow? 

Even the passage of 
an hour begins to turn 
fact into fancy. The 
most conscientious liis- 
torian must deal with 
legend.s. 'bhey grow fast. 

'I'he first Negro heavy- 
weight champion, ev- 
eryone knows, was .Jack 
Johnson. At that point 
legends begin to inter- 
fere with history. In his 
memoirs Jack Johnson 
wrote, so help us Boswell, "I was a 
bigger attraction than the King.” 
He was only referring to England’s 
George \' at the time of hi.s corona- 
tion. That isn’t even the start of a 
legend. .Vo one would ever believe it, 
except possibly John.son himself. The 
statement combines truth and ridic- 
ulousness in such delightful propor- 
tions that it’.s bound to last for a long 
time. But the whole story of Jack 


Johnson, hardly a decade after his 
tleath, is bound to last forever. 

Partly to keep matters from get- 
ting completely out of liand in the 
very century in which they occurred 
and to place the facts 
where the facts belong. 
Sports Ii.lustratp:d 
next week begins the first 
of a two-part biography 
of as fabulous — I’m sure 
that’s the right word — 
a fighter as ever lived. 

The man who tells 
the tale is Finis Farr, 
who lately wrote of the 
Gilded Age’s Foxhall 
Keene tSI, Feb. Ifi /. 

The cast of charac- 
ters around Johnson is 
slightly less white fian- 
neled than those around 
Keene. But in other re- 
.spects they've got it all 
the way. 'I’here was Jim 
Jeffries and Tex Rick- 
ard: Mistinguette and 
Maurice Chevalier: Jack 
London and Damon Runyon. Not to 
mention Rasitutin. 

.‘\,nd Johnson, who made “white 
hope” a common noun, addressed a 
meeting of the Ku Klux Klan; he was 
a foreign agent: he liked girls. 

It all makes it easier to think Bal)e 
did point to the bleachers. But that’s 
another story. Next week begins the 
true account of how it was when 
Johnson held the center of the stage. 





GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES U-S.. Canada and L'.S Poswtsions. 1 yr. t7 S(l, All other substripUonR. 1 yr JU) DO. 
SUBSCRIPTION CORRESPONDENCE SPORTS ILLVSIKAIED. 54(1 N. MichlKan Ave.. Chl(.-a|:» II. ill. 

Cliaiiue Di address re>|uire» three weeks' notice Please name magaiine and luriiish adilrers- I.iIk-I iiom 
a recent issue, or stale exactly how muiiazme is addressed Include postal zone number. Change te<|iii'es 
old as well as new address 

EDITORIAL t AOWEBTISIHG CORRESPONDENCE SPORTS ILLt'STRATEI). U Rockei'eller Plata, N V. 20. N V. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TIME. LIFE. FflRtVSI.. .LRCHITTc-rCRAL FORI’M and HOCSE A HOME, 
Chairman, -Maurice T. .Moore; President. Roy E. Larsen: Executive Vice President for Publisliiii*. 
Howard Black; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, Charie.s L. .Stillman; Vice President and .Secrei.Try, 
n. W, Hrunibaufih; Vice Presidents, Edsar K, Baker. Bernard Barnes. Clay Buckhout. Arnold W. 
Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew lleiskeil. C, I). Jackson, j. Edward King. James A. Linen, K.alpli IJ. 
Paine Jr.. P. 1. Prentice. Weston C- Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. John K. H.iivey. 
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Gentlemen guard the “critical gap’’ 
with socks inspired by “jockey silks” 

New Jockey brand hose put the fashion spotlight on the 
‘‘critical gap” between shoe top and trouser cufT. Inspired 
by the colors and patterns of jockey silks, Jockey socks 
guard this gap handsomely. You’ll find all your favorite 
yarn blends in fashion-inspired Jockey hosiery, including 
Ban-Lon, lisle and silk, Orion and cotton, and Dacron and 
cotton. Big fashion news, too, in English imports, colorful 
‘‘collector's item” prints, and comfortable open-knit 
meshes. Enjoy Jockey hose quality on every occasion. 

One dollar and up. ^1^1 




sa of 




TllL Xk-i:>() IS IllL WORLD'S MOST WAN 1 LI) SPORTS CAR • JACLAR CARS INC., 32 F.. '.71 H ST., N. V 


JAGUAR r<3^5s_! 




HAVE 

A LOVE-AFFAIR 


SCOREBOARD 

A rounxlup of the sports information of the week 


GOLF “My hoiirl was hravy whon I first 
saw t)fani' Uvinan Jiml (h*' othor young 
American golfers, for I knew right then nur 
players had stormy limes ahead." sadly re- 
det-ieri Diamond Millinnaire Raymond Op- 
penheimer. angel of Hrili.sh golf. Oi>[)entiei- 
mcr had good reason to fret after Heman. 
21-year-old U. of Maryland student, swept 
a.side field and polished off Walker Cup 
teammate Bill Hyntlman 3 and 2 to win 
British .Amateur al Sandwirhs hallowe<l 
Royal St. George's (see page ',1 >. Betnan's 
joy ("greatest day of my life") was sur- 
pa-ssed only by exuberance of his young 
wife, back in Silver Spring. Md.. who gave 
vent to her emotions in r>ne word: "Wheel" 

TRACK & FIELD -Oregon Sophomore Rus- 
ec.e Cook became Hate.st to turn world on its 
ear. leaving such celebratetl dashmen a-s 
Hay Norton. Bobby Morrow and Bill Wood- 
liouse wallowing in his wake as he buzzed 
to worhl record-tying (i.3 for 100 at Modes- 
to. Calif. Te.xas' 410 foursome of Wall) W'ii- 
son. Kddic .Southern. HuIIik fiaine> and Ralph 
Aispaugh hustled to new world record of 





PENN STATE'S MORAN HOISTS IC4 A TROPHY 


3!i.C while Al>i« Andrews of Southern Cali- 
fornia Striders hopped, stepjietl and jumi>ed 
.->2 feet .'>>4 inches for I'.S. mark. 

In New York, Penn State's iCd Mnran i.sr'' 
tihiim rtishetl off with double in mile 
(4:OH..3) and half-mile l:50i to leatl Nii- 
tany Lions to 1C4A title. Ho.ston I'.'s 
mighty John Uwinr Hung hammer 208 feet 
S*:; inches to e<iual own week-old college 
record and Tufts' Hand Incc, 2!i-year-ol<l 
Trinidad native. -scamiMTetl 410 in 4G.f» to 
lower Bill Carr's 27-year-old meet standard. 

TENNIS Panchu (•onzaIcK, whose slip 
seemed to be showing more than once on 
pro lour, was still world champion (but 
barely) when traveling circu.s called it tiuits 
at t/A Jolla, Calif. Although beaten by .Aus- 
-sie |y<*w Hoad 1.') 13 ill face-to-face duels, 
still-crafty I’ancho feasted on second divi- 
sion's -Ashley Cooper and Mai .Anderson, 
pile<l up over-all 17 I.') record ami 
in earnings (to Hoad's 42 20 and J28.2.50) 
to retain hia title. 

BOXING Lamster Kninkic I'srlie. hiding 
out since indictetl by New York granti jury 
last July, was flushed out of Haddon Town- 
ship, K-J. hideout by [«)lic<-, but was soon 
freed in $2.5,000 bail (see pngv JSk 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL .V IVV. ‘irer .trmg, i J. to rlinr/i Fiifl- 
frn Inlfrfollfgi'iU lUle, H'fiit /‘uinl. 

I'SC, intliffibU for .VrM.l H'orW .SVn'cs, hfnt 
U'nsAfnjIoB S-O for I’CC lille, but Himkim o'ill 
reprereni fonfrrtni-e in rfyiniinl pUiyn/r. 

boxing; -AU>N7,tX former doUrn 

tiioreo t\i}ht hetirpireight ehootpiou, sownti/^ 
Irouneeil Sinn \'iiUlr» to win lil-rniinil iltfiiiim, 
.Veil* I'lifA*. 

JKSSK HOWU/{Y, to-rounrf i/rrijii(in oeir So. I 
li'lht hrariiu’ci'jht runlen'Ier Tony .4nf/ioni). Clii. 

OOLF MIfKKY WHIf.llT. nonito, CaUf.. Vif- 
'jinio Itrnrh InviYl, with reroril it/7 for 54 hoWr. 

HARNESS RACING -.l/A'. S.M'SI>ERS: tii.StM 
ttothom Tru', I w.. bu Unglh, in Yonkert 

/inreo-ou, .V. Y. dfiif Hitgie. drirrr. 

\nii/S DliKtlOS: E- -Wider .Wroio- 

rial farint Clowe, I 6) I ij lenglhA, inS:l/i 2 i, 
lloxrrrnfl .Mil. Iloeewov. Tom Crunk, iln'rer. 

HORSE RACING -SlYOlil) l>.\.\’CEIi: tllS.'MHI 
.l/rtropoiifi’in -Wile, bg ,{'4 Irnglht orrr Jimuirr, 
in l:.tSl/S, lifloioni I’k., Witlir .'ihoemiiker up. 
WALTZ: SS/t.tlitil JtrAtg St., t ' < m., by / ; Uiiglht, 
in l:i't .l.'S. (larilrn .Stulr. Lurrp (r'iditfon up. 

.\f ■X.\'ASSAS:tS7,l<SllHiilmnr.ilTHrfll..l I 16m.. 
hi/ nrrk nter Thorp, in l;5lt,i:S, W imhingluH I'k. 
Ouug /)u</<on op, 

01, K TOl.S: rw tt'/d ICogfTA SI.. I m.. Iiy 2 

IrnglhAarrr Trior ICoarh, in / .•.f5 I :'S, //odyo oio/ /'k. 
fioiurl l‘ntrn;uelu up 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS /.V/4/.I.V- 
.1 1’OLIS’ TUP JO-' / ' lloilgrr Wot, I, Lot Angtln, 
Ji5.«i7 mpk: £' Jim Ituthniunn, .Wiiimi, IJS.RV./ 
oiph; .1 1 Johnny Thoniiton, /iut/ertotrn, /'u.. 

mph; 4 ■ Tong nrlIrnhuuMeri, Tin'rg /’itrk, 
HI.. l.li.TfiH mph; Si I'liiit (iublnmilh, St. Clair 
Shoren, Mirh., 1S\.S7.1 mph; Johnny linriil, 
Frrrno, Ciilif., mph; Ti Ihione Curler, 

.S'prn/uiiy. Inil., I.l.l-.lii mph; Xi fv'd(/ir Johneon, 
Cuguhogit FalU, Ohio, t.l,7..i.lfi rnph; 1/ 1 Paul 
lluAMo, trrb.«lcr Gruren, .t/o., mph; 

It/' .4 J. Fogt, ffountnn, /.I.I.iP? mph. 

JI/AKIM UOXSIEK, Sweden, won /.'/S.il-m 
l)u/ek tlrnnd I'rix, uilh ns-mph aretuge, in 
Uli.XI. Zundroor/. Hiinner-up: .1 «ji<r«(i'i'» Juek 
lirubham, in f'ooper Cliitiuj-, piekeil up nu poinl*. 
now Irude rner for worbi driring title with I i. 

LACROSSE .t/i.Wl'. Oter .Vriry, II <, f» rroioin 
in running 'with .MurgUind unit Johnn Hopkinn 
fur null, rodeyiulf rhrtmpinn.rbip, .Xnim/nli*. 

SOCCER iC\'i;L.\S'l>. oter C.S., a-l, for only 
rii-iory in four-gome inti. lour. Lon Angeirt. 

SWIMMING I.YS.S' RL'fiKh:, HOSW’IE IttJYl), 
CAIiOl.YS WtlDU und SAS'CY KASAHY, 
Multnomah .41', net .Llf ehnrl-ennrre reenrd of 
l;S:i.u for n/t/.yd. medley rrloy, Porlhind, Ore 

TRACK s' FIELD SIEGFIIIKII VAI.ESTIX. 
(ifoicnoiK in Ea/t (Jernion l'o(frn<irio<e. ron mile 
in .1:5/1. 5 ill f*oledain for new £,'oropeon record. 
HALE STOHY, Orange, Calif, xehoolhoy, heeanie 
laletl l\.S. mile phtnum, conning i:ll at Hukern- 
lirld lo break lieled nail, high Aehool record. 

MILEPOSTS irlEO: El/\Y.AI{1> .4. Hit! EP 
It' 1/-.*^//. 7^', rubbery-armed Ptainn, Pa. coot 
miner who became one of bautbalTt grealenl pilch- 
en for ('kxengo H'bilr Sot '/ !/»i4-/f</6 eonjirmeii 
rpitbatirr he eigoroufly oppaned ban on epilhnlle, 
prnlenled, "They'rt praelieally gul Ihr pilrher 
working in a nlrail jaekel" who won 4" gamru tn 
J:ii//t, Inl/ed up l.os 126 Itfelime rreord, member of 
Hall of Tiioic, of eaneer, at Pompano Heaeh. Fla. 

DIED: XASUCLLAH. Irirh-bred s/iidion 
purrhuued by eyn'lleate headed by .\rlhnr Hull 
Hiineork Jr. for tX70,i>lui in IPSI two yiaru ago, 
hie markri raliie leae placed al $2.2li/.i/i/" , eire of 
Aoitriean Thorvughbrede who earned t6.5IU,l7St 
of Arorl titlark, at Huneork'A {'biitM^rnr Farm in 
/■'iri.', Ky. .Among .V'i.'ro/liib'» more famaue 
oifepring: Xitehna, HobI lluler, .Viofir moo' relire,! 
lo .Vonrodiib'ji x/odi, .Voor and .Vrrrr Soy Pir, 
u inner of Englith Perhy and SI. Leyrr in I'./S',. 

CO niiiiiiril 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

fl Ewiccrj 11 - 12 An Shov.lronWr^a- 

J.-.'.r. r..,. -' S I’, '21, KevJ'MC 15 JC.lM 
G ?iirin#nnai' 21 28-33 i'-i--.ir,,' 

A.a, 35 N.vo k' r-icwl er J:>u'Mol 36,37 

M.-inV e'IO-Cb„-3-= - T ,.,h (J, 

A". 38,39 moo -3.1 ‘VI.I 40-Go'', Wo 
oond 4! A P 42 Farrell G'«non, Bill Your j. Cot- 
*r W'r'v'iroud, Jon lu’-os 46 -He-b ScSo-'in- 48 
A.P 52 -M.orn Herald 58 Robert C)o snr-ou *'v 
Ropho-GuoLme'ic 59--I lA. Dr--- cc.n-.tr 
Amer.fon Horrr 67 71 fnops bx Davirl 
70-Dd- ) C 72 ;-MoSar73- Gas.-„ff Bu-n» 

74 •.> » *. -A', F.P.G-, turoceor. Wide World. Culver. 

75 Cu'.r-r 14', u.f.l. 161, Wide World Ts— 

.* N.’’. Pt:*-!,- I B'vwr Qroiher) 121, 

- p G . Notioroi Boieoo' Holl ol Fame & Mu . • 

76, 77--'J.P 1 1241, Cv'- -' <7*. W de Worij 
' - - d Boieoa’i Holl oi Fame S Ml- - • 4), f.r.G. . ' 

6'- .-.r Broihe's 131, Go 1 f , . ’u . 1. L'ndorwobd S ' 
derwood. G. M. Hell rujs, Ha"'S A tw'"-). A », } 78 
F.P 86 CKariei £. He ' . •CBorloiie Ne..i 87 
tdwo'd Wehle. 
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GERMAN MADE 

Grrtnany’s popular precision-buill car, Opel offers refinements 
uni(|ui‘ in a ear priced as low as this one. It’s a practical family- 
size. economical small cat import «ith American big-car ideas. 



AMERICAN STYLE 

You’ll be amazed that any small car import couM let you enjoy 
so much roominess, so much spare to store things, so mucli hig- 
car feel. Get OpePs illustrated brochure at your Buick Dealer's. 



THIS IS OPEL 

Up to 30 miles per gallon. Scats 4-5 . . . over J2 cu. ft. luggage space. 

So horsepower, 4-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, a little over 5 feet wide. 
Opel Rekord 2-door sedan, sm.wfacturer’s suggested retail price 
S1987.50 P.O.E. New York*. Also available: Caravan station wagon. 

*(lncluding healer, delroslei, turn indicators, delivery, handling, fed. e<cise taxes.] Transporla. 
lion charges, slate, local taxes, iccessones and opt equipment me. whitewall ilres additional. 

THE BIG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMAHT BT GENERAL MOTOflS-SOLO AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 

BUICK DEALERS 


faces in the crowd . . . 



DOS' WHITT, 2S. Bor- 
rego Springs, Calif, 
pro unable to win in 
four years, suddenly 
has golf's hottest 
nticka. In one week, he 
won Memphis Open 
playoff, shot 274 to 
take Kentucky Der- 
by Open at I.A)uiftville. 


RODOER WAKI> has 
good reason to smile 
after zipping his zingy 
Leader Card Special 
at a record-breaking 
13.5.857 mph to win 
Indianapolis *•500," 
*106,850 for car. 54?.- 
740 for self, kiss from 
.Actress Erin O'Brien. 




I,4RBY PB.VA<’HO. StUr- 
dy-muscled San Diego 
14-year-old who holds 
national junior trick 
water-ski title and 
spends endless hours 
perfecting form, gave 
home town fans treat 
when he won We.stern 
Open hoys' division. 


MARCO HBPCER. 20, 
pretty coed at Weber 
Junior College in Og- 
den. Utah, upset male 
rivals no end when she 
teamed with Lorin 
Burton to win doubles 
title in Iniermountain 
Conference varsity 
tenni.s championships. 




RYUTARO AZl'MA, 66, 
wiry, retired physi- 
cian, onetime oarsman 
and now governor of 
Tokyo, saw hopes to 
restore Japane.se self- 
respect through sports 
come to fruition when 
1964 Olympics were 
awarded to Tokyo. 


rHKi.sTi.NK Truman. 
scrapping 1 8-year-old 
Briton who ha.s sights 
firmly set on Wimble- 
don. continued to time 
up for biggest prize, 
downing Hungary's 
Siizy Kormoezy 6 4, 
7 a in final of French 
singles at Paris. 




MAX BONHAM, veter- 
an horseman with 
feathery touch, expert- 
ly guided Carl Miller’s 
big Canadian-bred bay 
gelding. W ndsor Cas- 
tle, over obstacles ro 
win four blues and 
open-jumper cham- 
pionship »t Devon. 





presentation of tme portrait— 


When the grand gesture is expected . . . Martin’s 12 year old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLDl. BIENDEO SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 84,8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Rodger Ward, 1959 Indianapolis winner at 135.857 m.p.h. says: 

“In tho Big Ones of auto racing like Indianapolis, you literally bet your life on your tires! 
That’s why race drivers insist on Firestones. They’re tops for family safety on turnpikes, too!” 


FIRESTONE WINS 
36th CONSECUTIVE VICTORY 
AT INDIANAPOLIS... 


Proving Firestone RubberX* safest for you on turnpikes, too! 


Firestone is FIRST in competitive tests that prove performance for you! 


Again this year, for the :i6th adO-mile race 
in a row, Firestone tires carried home the 
winner on the Indianapolis Speedway. This, 
the world’s most famous sweepstakes, is 
racing’s supreme test of men and machines. 
It's a cruel test for tires, too! That’s why 
winning Indianapolis drivers insist on — 
and Firestone tires for the big race. 
But there’s a lot more than sports page 
color behind Firestone’s complete domi- 
nance of this world series of auto racing. 
Firestone engineers u.se the blazing track at 
Indianapolis to accelerate pa.ssenger car 
tire improvements— to develop more safety 
when you drive at modern turnpike speeds. 


From Indianapolis competition has come 
Firestone Kubber-X, the longest wearing 
rubber ever used in Firestone tires. And 
thanks to this annual classic of speed and 
endurance you also benefit from the proved, 
high-impact security of Firestone S/F 
(Safety-Fortified) nylon cord. 

Firestone is FIRST in speedway research 
to bring you i)erformance-prove<l safety in 
tires. Remember that the next time you 
need tires. Buy Firestones now, on con- 
venient terms if you wish, at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 

‘f'irinUtnt Kubbrr-X it eonpouitdrd *perifiaill]i fnr tnth lypi 
0} car, truck, farm impicment unci conirritf/Ton tifuipment lire. 
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1911 JuU-? Ooux, 


I i22 Jimmy ' 


imminn" 


Tfre^tone 


irn'^c Firpi*U>nc Fitblie 
lielaliotiK, Akrun 17, Ohio, 
for frcp ropv of Goldtn 
Aiiiiivcr/iory of Raciufi 
BookU:(. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


*1Uil Summon, . . . 

LEARN TO FLY 
ON VACATION 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 



^Ue. Pe/ij^eci ta Mean** 

...FUN FOR 


THE FAMILY, TOO 


If you like to ilo more than sit in a rocking 
chair while on vacation, you couldn't do 
belter than learn to fly. The fun, the exhil- 
aration, the .sense of accomplishment will 
match any sport or recreation you can 
imagine . . . and you'll he well on your 
way to being able to fly-il*yoursclf for 
better, more convenient transportation in 
your business. 


Piper has carefully selected and estab- 
lished Piper-Approved Vacation Flight 
Centers in the most popular vacation 
regions, where you can combine flying 
with all the recreation you and your family 
like. Only the newest, casiesl-to-fiy. safest 
Piper training planes, only the best qual- 
ified instructors are employed. Each Vaca- 
tion Flight Center has convenient hotels, 
motels, golf, swimming .and other recrea- 
tional facilities for your whole family. 



In just a week, 
you can easily be 
flying solo; in sev- 
eral weeks you'll be 
well on your way 
toward your private 
license, learning at 
an easy but concen- 
trated pace which assures you maximum 
progress. Or. if you wish, you can learn 
on vacation right at home with your Piper 
dealer. 


For more information just clip the cou- 
pon below. 


■ BT? D AlltCItAFT COUP 

Please send me "l-carn on Vacation" 
brochure and list of Piper-Approved 
Vacation Flight Centers 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Thi' Clvvetand Indians were just barr^ly 
leading the league at the Memorial Day 
quarter-season mark. After a runaway 
10 1 Sturt, the Indians have jilayed at a 
below-. 500 percentage (15 1 f>>. A long bat- 
ting slump has been responsible (last week 
Cleveland averaged only two runs a 
game;, and only good pitching has kept 
the team from really skidding. “We have 
1(10 many good hitter.s to slay in this 
slump, "said ManagerCiordon. “1 mayrest 
a player for a day now and then, but I’m 
not pushing the panic button." The Chi- 
riigo Whii«- Sox pitcliing suddenly went 
.sour after the team had Won 12 out of 14. 
The starling pitclier failed to finish in 
eight straight games and the Sox lost six 
of them. Usually reliable Billy Pierce 
started twice, gave up 14 hits, 11 runs 
in just 6- i innings. The only happy note 
for the lialliniore Orioles was the ease with 
which Knuckleball Expert Hoyt Wil- 
helm continued to beat the Yankees (sec- 
ond .straight shutout, only five hits in 
two games'. Again, the Oriole.s came with- 
in a game and a half of first place but 
then lost three in a row, as the pitching 
started to match the weak hitting and 
terrible fielding (especially at third basei. 
The Kan.sas City Alhletir.s had to field a 
dilTerent lineup every day, since star hit- 
ters Bob Cerv and Roger Maris, plus reg- 


STARS OP THE SEASON 

Amexcan League National League 
THE BESr PITCHERS 

Games won Wilhelm, Ball 7-0 Burdette. Mil 8-2 

Complete games 3wilh6 Burdette Mil 9 

Hits pet game Score. Clev S.91 Haddia, Pilt 6.31 

Walks per game Daley. KC I 37 Burdette Mil 1.33 

SOs per game Score. Clev 9.00 Drysdale. LA 7.99 

Runs per game Wilhelm. Ball 1. SO Conley, Phil 2.29 

THE BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Kuenn. Del .364 Aaron, Mil .436 

Home runs Killebiew, Wash 18 Mathews, Mil 16 

(lper9A6) (1 per 12 AB) 

Extra base hits Colavilo. Clev 22 Aaron. Mil 33 

Killebrew Wash 22 

Runs scored Killebrew. Wash 40 Mathews. Mil 42 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 4.93 

Fewest opp. runs Cleveland 3.69 
Most hits Detroit 9.36 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.23 
Most HRs Washington 1.22 

Fewest opp HRs Baltimore 0.78 


Cincinaali 6.14 
Sar) Francisco 3.80 
Milwaikee 10.02 
San Francisco 8.25 
Milwaukee 1.26 
Pittsburgh 0.83 


uhir starters Bub Clrini and Ray Herbert, 
were out with injuries ur illness. Yet the 
team managed tu knock over the Indians 
two out of three games. Part of the early 
seiLSon .success of the Wushinglon Sena- 
tors was due to the strong pitching of 
Russ Kemmerer and Hal (rrigg.s. Last 
week Kemmerer lost his third and fourth 
games in a row and (iriggs his third 
straight. Faye Throneberry, after five ir- 
regular years in the majors i.2‘29 BAi, 
was stuck into the Senator outfield to fill 



BACK FROM THE DEPTHS are Ted Wil- 
liams I fc/f I, who finally hit a home run, 
and Bob Friend, who gained his first win. 


in while Roy Sievers recuperated from 
an injury. He surprised everyone by bat- 
ting around .300. The Detroit Tiger-s con- 
tinued their hing climb back as they won 
five in a row, moved to within one game 
of the first division. The Boston Bed Sox 
Were all set to trade olf Frank Sullivan 
and \'ic Wertz. Then Sullivan pitched a 
twti-hitter (“Coach Boo Ferriss told me 
to stand up straight and throw hard in- 
stead of crouching. I'll be O.K. from here 
on"', and Wertz hit hard after being on 
the bench four weeks with a back injury 
(“Just let it be hot and old Vic will hil'''i. 
The trade is <ifT. The New York Yankees 
got good pitching and hitting :it the 
same time for a change and won four easy 
games in a row, vaulting up to sixth place. 
Best of all. Mickey Mantle started to 
hit ill for 23) and to run (four stolen 
bases, nine out of 10 this yean. 

Standings Clev 26-17. Chi 26-19. Ball 26-21. KC 20- 

21, Del 20-23. NY 19-23, Wash 21-26, Bos 19-24, 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Milwaukee Bruves. clearly the slrtmg- 
e.sl team in the league at this point (.vcc 
po(/( 4f»i, were getting the breaks too. 
They won that Harvey Hatldix game 
and later beat the Phils when Joe Adcock, 
who was being intentionally walked, 
reached out and hit the first wide pitch. 
The ball dribbled to the right and the 
surprised second baseman delayed field- 
ing it long enough for the surprised 
third base coach to send the surprised 
runner on third home with the winning 
run. “We'll lake 'em anyway we can get 
’em," grinned surprised Manager Haney. 
The Sun Fraruisi-i) Cfianls finally got some 
opportune hitting to complement their 
fine pitching. In one game Leon Wagner 
whacked a pinch-hit grand-slam home run 
in the bottom of the ninth to win it (i 4. 
Said Wagner after his dramatic hit: “I 
sure didn't know them bases was bulging 
until Mays told me. I just wanted a hit.” 
The I'iitsliurgh i’irates lost one big game 
(for details of the Haddix epic, see page 
but won another that might he more 
signifieunl . Bob Friend, who hail lost seven 


IG 




straight. \vt)n at last with a four-hit shut- 
out. "AfliT six woeks in the snak** pit you 
bogin to wondor if you'll pvor win another 
one." -sai<! Friend. ‘‘Now I’m over the 
psyrholouioal hump." The l.os Anjtole.s 
Doduors Kot oecasional n'>od pitehinjj but 
most of the time the starters eouhln't hold 


TEAM LEADERS 


BaUeng 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Colaviln .302 

Chi Fon .3S2 

Ball Wnnilling .32g 

KC Mans 328 

AIlKon .282 

Del Kuenn 364 

Bn^ RunneK .329 

NY Mantip 331 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Anon 436 

Sf Mays 339 

Pill Buigess 356 

LA F,vrly .313 

Chi r Taylor 289 

Cin Pinson .330 

Sit WhilP 323 

Phil Buuchee 325 


Homers 

ColavilQ 13 

Lollar 7 

Triandos II 

Mans to 

Killebrew 18 

Kalme to 

Jensen 11 

Mantle 9 


MalJreuvs 16 
2 wiin 9 
Skinner 8 
Demcler 9 
Banks 12 
Robinson 14 
Boyer 10 
2 with 7 


Pitching 

2 with 5 2 

Wynn 7 3 

Wilhelm 7-0 

Herbert 4 3 

Ramos 5 5 

Lary 6 3 

Delock 5 2 

L.irsBn 5 0 


Buiaelle 8 2 
Aninnelli 6 7 
Face 6 0 
Podres 5 2 
Hohhie 5 -1 
Purkey 5 5 
Mi/pII 6 1 
Meyer 3 2 


a lead ami the relievers rouliln'i ijc-l any- 
one out. ('hiratro Cubs' ManaiJiT Hob 
SehelliniT used hi-s tIOth dilTerent battirisi 
order in i;ames in an iiilemiit to end a 
dismal ballinu slump 'the Cubs h:ul fal- 
len to the bottom of the li'aKue in hit liiiK o 
In the next tw-i jtames the Cubs ttiade 11) 
hil.s, sfop'il 16 runs. "If we conlinue tiuit 
way, wr-'ll be O.K.." said SehelliiiK. "It 
i.sri't only the hits but the way we hit tin* 
ball." The next day the Cubs could [ret 
only fise sinttles and the slump was on 
a-ain. The Cincinnati Iteils, wlio burl :i 
disiistrous 6-12 nnid trip, returm-rl lioini- 
and imnierliately won three of their lir.sl 
four jrarnes, hit 10 home runs. Said Frank 
Robinson, who hit five of tliem: "It woulrl 
be nice to taki- Crosley Fiehl aroiiml the 
league wit It us. The best ibinit here is you 
tlon'l have to worry about ptiilitiK the 
ball. You can hit one in center as e:tsy as 
left." The Si. I.ituis Cardinals ^rot iiad pit ch- 
itiir, especially in relief, whe-re three uames 
were lost. The INiilailcl|ihiu I’hillic's foliml 
some solace when Robin RoIxtIs iwho 
furlier in the week hmi a locker mom llare- 
up with Teammate Dave I’liilley threw 
a four-hit shutout at the Hraves. lie 
hadn't Kot past the fourth inninu in his 
three previou.s starts. 

Standings Mil 28-16, SF 26-19 Pill 24-21 LA 25-73. 

Chi 23-24 Cm 2l-2b. SIL 18-26 Phil 17-28 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Killehiiivy Wjyh(.265) 
Jensen Bo5(?90) 
Power CIcv (.294) 
Apancio. Chi ( 294) 
Mmoso. Clev<2g9) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil ( 436) 

Mays SF ( 339) 

Pinson. Cm ( 330) 
Robinson. Cm (.287) 
Malhcws. Mil (.289) 


Runs Teamm.sles Total Runs 
Scored Bitted In Produced 


63 

62 
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GOING TO HAmil ? 
GO FIRST BY PHONE 


Viitl can niakf tlit‘ nio.sl of r 
your Irijy to iho Ishiml.s by ' 
telephoning ahead to make j 

business appointinents, ar- I 

range meetings, line up your ] 

sciiedule from tlay to day. ' 

.And while you're tliere— | 

whether on Inisiness or [>lea.s- j 

lire — reincmluT lh;it it'.s easy ' 
to keep in touch with home i 
and ofl'icc hy teIei)hone. I 

Here or there, all you do is ' 
give llie operator j’otir call. l. 


LOW RATES BETWEEN 
U. S. MAINLAND AND HAWAII 


Day Rales Each AOiItd 

ISrsl Itirea miflulesi Minule 


For example: 

Slal.on.|o- 


laeiiliai to 
allcallsi 

San Francisco 

$629 

$900 

$200 

New York 

$750 $1050 

$250 


Rales are even lower alter 6 pm. and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10 '.; federal excise lax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


Phoiographa by Art Shay 


A MATTER OF 
SECONDS 


There were only 23 of them between Winner Rodger Ward 
and Runner-up Jim Rathmann over Indy’s 500 miles, a race 
which provided an abundance of thrills and few mishaps 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

I K Samuel Goldwyn does not base 
a movie on last Saturday’s Indi- 
anapolis 500-mile race it will not be 
for want of heart-warming ingredi- 
ents. Here was the story of a clean- 
cut American husband who won the 
nation’s biggest automobile race as 
thousands— indeed, scores of thou- 
sands— cheered, who kissed his dog 
Skippy, his wife Jo and a sweet-as- 
cream starlet named Erin O’Brien in 
the flush of victory, who gave thanks 
to God for his success and celebrated 
on tap water from a paper cup, for 
our hero is a man who neither drinks 
nor smokes, a man whose only vice, 
we are told, is gin rummy. 

The winner, 38-year-old Rodger 
Ward of Los Angeles, traveled the 
“500” at a record speed of 135.857 
mph on a day with enough suspense, 
heartache and derring-do in it for 
two or three scenarios. 

Ward’s victory was all the sweeter 
for its lack of advance fanfare. Ev- 
eryone knew him to be a highly 
skilled driver, but his main prior 
achievement at Indianapolis had been 
to get off with a cut nose after flip- 
ping end over end in his part of the 
four-car accident in which Bill Vu- 
kovieh was killed in 1955. This year 
the trumpets blew not for Ward but 
for little Johnny Thomson, who won 
the pole with a car painted pink; for 
Jim Rathmann, whose recent victories 
at Monza and Daytona Beach estab- 


lished him as the fastest driver in the 
world: for Jim Bryan, the defending 
"500” champion. 

Every year the “500” and its 
month-long prelude of practice runs 
and qualifying trials infects the partic- 
ipants— drivers, mechanics, car own- 
ers — with a curious mixture of hope 
and dread. The stakes have become 
very high— $338,150 in prizes this 
year- the dangers very great and the 
participants very fatalistic. 

The racing cars have become so 
special that the slightest mechanical 
fault, if not detected in time, can 
wipe out a staggering investment in 
money and labor. Pit stops have be- 
come so crucial that any time-saving 
gimmick is worth a try. This year 
will be remembered as the one in 
which the air jack was introduced — 
a system using compressed nitrogen 
to raise a car for wheel changing by 
means of four steel legs that descend 
from the chassis. The purpose of this 
device is to save approximately six 
seconds during a pit stop. 

The onrush of specialization, the 
intense competition, the awareness 
of danger, all have conspired to make 
the month of May a not very merry 
one for the Indy people. Last month 
eotitinued 


ONE. TWO. THREE wa<! the Order of 
finish of Rodger Ward’s Leader Card 500 
Roadster (lop), Jim Rathmann’s Simoniz 
Special (middle) and Johnny Thomson’s 
pole car, the Racing Associates Special. 
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THE 'SOO' eoiilintied 

was no exception. First of all, Driver 
Jerry Unser was fatally burned in 
practice. Then a rookie driver. Bob 
Cortner, was killed in practice. The 
only foreign entry, the Eldorado 
Maserati that StirlinR Moss drove in 
last year’s Monza ‘‘.300,” failed to 
qualify. So did the celebrated Xovis. 
George Salih fSI, May 25), whose 
ground-breaking car won in 1057 and 
1958. making the flat, or ‘‘sidewind- 
er.” engine po.silion popular, had the 
ap))allingly bad luck to have the oil 
pump fail and the engine seize up 
on the last day before the last weekeml 
forqualifying. Desperate, all-through- 
Ihe-night work revived the car and 
Brj’an finally qualified it. But Salih'.s 
bad luck had only just begun, as we 
shall see. 

Despite the calamities, the lure of 
Indianapolis seems to grow stronger, 
if anything, by the year. Salih prob- 
ably explained it as well as anyone 
when he said. “It gets in the blood.” 

By starting time, a crowd believed 
to be the largest ever for a ‘‘500,” 
about 200,000 loHicial attendance 
figures are never released by the speed- 
way). had gathered under a threaten- 
ing sky at the old Brickyard. Mind- 
ful of the poor starts of the past two 
years, in which the 32 entrants at- 
tempted to form up on the track after 
single filing out from the pits, Speed- 
way President Tony Hulman started 
the field in the traditional way, with 
all the cars in formation on the home- 
stretch, as he gave his commaml, 
‘‘Gentlemen, start your engines.” 

It was an aflmirahle start — for all 
but George Salih & Co. As the field 


rolled away, Salih’s crew wa.s still 
pushing the famous yellow car over 
the bricks. Bryan could not disengage 
the clutch. The crew pushed the car 
onto the pit apron, out of the way of 
the racers, and worked frantically to 
get it moving. One pace lap went by, 
then the second and last one. Now 
the race was on, with Johnny Thom- 
son sprinting into the leacl, and still 
Bryan was stalled. Not until two laps 
had been completed did he join the 
race, only to retire with a badly smok- 
ing car three laps later. 

“We never did get the clutch fully 
disengaged, “Salih. said afterward with 
a fatalistic shrug. ”1 think we just 
weren't supposed to run this year.” 

Out on the track Rodger Ward was 
making a stirring run at Thomson’s 
machine, and behind him came some 
of the fiercest chargers at the speed- 
way: Dick Ralhmann, Eddie Sachs, 
Dick’s brother Jim and indestructible 
old Tony Beltenhausen, 42, survivor 
of more perils than Pauline and win- 
ner of the National Driving Cham- 
pionship in 1958. 

Away back in 18th place at the 
start, Pat Flaherty, the 1956 ”500” 
winner, amazingly began to maneuver 
through traffic with all of his old 
verve. Scarcely a week before, some 
had doubted that he would be able 
to qualify. This was to be his Indian- 
apolis comeback after almost two 
years of convalescence from a racing 
accident. When asked why he was re- 
turning, he had grimly replied, “For 
the money.” Car Owner Jack Zink, 
for whom Flaherty won in 1956, no- 
ticed during practice that the slender, 
red-haired Irishman with the sham- 
rock on his helmet could not seem to 


go quickly when alone on the track 
but was altogether a different driver 
in competition. 

As Ward squeezed past Thomson 
into the lead on the fifth lap b'la- 
herty scrapped and clawed his way to 
sixth place. He dodged adroitly as 
Sachs spun into the infield in the first 
turn on the eighth lap and then ca- 
reened across the track into the wall 
and back again to the infield. .As Jim 
Rathmann moved up to dispute the 
lead with Ward, Flaherty hurtled on- 
ward. Having disposed of Ward tem- 
porarily, Rathmann fountl a demon 
at his heels, for Flaherty’s Irish was 
up ancl he wanted to l)e nowhere but 
ahead. 

NOSE TO TAIL 

Now began one of the great Indian- 
apolis car-to-car duels, a no-quarter 
match between two of the most re- 
sourceful and courageous drivers on 
earth. Here side by side, there nose 
to tail, they kept the crowd atiptoe. 
Flaherty had the lead at the end of 
the 28th lap, and again after the 31st, 
and yet again on the 34th, staying 
out front through the 40lh, as the 
yellow no-passing light went on for a 
minor accident. 

On the 47th lap came a series of 
accidents involving four cars, and this 
abruptly changed the complexion of 
the race. Chuck Weyant spun in the 
northeast turn, scene of last year’s 
first-lap mass accident, and then was 
struck from behind by Mike Magil), 
who.se car flipped. Jud Larson and 
Rookie Red Amick pul their cars into 
the infield to avoid the wreckage and 
were unable to restart. Magill suf- 
fered a concus-sion and injuries to 



two vertebrae. The others, fortu- 
nately, were unhurt. 

This episode, combined with the 
first flurry of refueling stojjs, re- 
sulted in a startling change in the 
standings. It had seemed likely tliat 
Rathmann and Flaherty would re- 
sume their dogfight, and, in fact, they 
did, but not in the lead. During the 
11 minutes and 15 seconds the yellow 
caution light was on for the U’eyant- 
Magill accident, Thomson and Ward 
apparently were able to tour at a 
much faster pace than Flaherty and 
Rathmaiui, even wliile heeding the 
no-passing rule. This was a matter of 
sheer chance, determined by the traf- 
fic pattern under the caution light. 
When the race resumed in earnest. 
Thomson was in the lead with Ward 
close behind: Flaherty and Rath- 
inann were three-quarters of a lap 
behind them. 

Thomson kept his pink mount 
ahead of Ward's white one until he 
pitied again, after 85 laps, and so, 
with the race nearly half completed, 
Ward moved into a lead that he 
would cling to until the finish. He had 
averaged 138.089 mph, a speed sub- 
stantially faster than the old record of 
135.925 mph for 250 miles. 

Indeed, Ward was driving the race 
of his life. Rathmann. who managed 
toshake a tiring Flaherty, and 'i'hom- 
son were not dawdling. But 'I’homson 
could not get the best from his car 
after a failure in tlie linkage by which 
he hand-controlled his torsion bar 
preload system. Installed the day be- 
fore the race, the hand control was in- 
tended to permit Thomson to com- 
pensate for variations in the car’s 
liatulling qualities caused by con- 


suiTiption of fuel, among other things. 
When the linkage failed halfway 
through the race, an abnormal load 
was thrown on the right rear wheel. 
This caused excessive tire wear and 
forced Thomson to make an extra 
stop for tire.s, which eliminated any 
chance for victory. 

Rathmann’s car, on the other hand, 
was performing beautifully. He could 
not catch the flying IVard, but he 
came close. When he made his last 
pit stop, after 149 laps, he was just 
five seconds behind Ward. The crowd 
tensed for a rousing tussle to the fin- 
ish, knowing that Ward, too, must 
make one last stop. 

A TRIUMPHANT GLOVE 

Out of the blue, with Ward on his 
168th lap and due in the pits, Pat 
Flaherty crashed into the out.side wall 
oppo.sile the entrance to the pits and 
shunted across the track into the pit 
wall. 'I'he gallant Irishman apparent- 
ly was dizzy from exhaustion. A few 
seconds later Ward flashed into the 
pits for the third and last of his in- 
credibly ra >id stops (tlie three re- 
(luired only 73 seconds altogether). 

Thus Rathmann iwho spent a to- 
tal of 86.4 seconds in the pitsi had no 
opportunity to caj)italize on Ward's 
advantageous pit slop because the 
caution light had gone on when Fla- 
herty cracked up. Rathmann was 
forced to throttle down and fall into 
line. Will) the green liglit on again, 
after six minutes and 25 seconds, 
Rathmann was now a discouraging 
27 seconds behind Ward instead of 
being directly behind him. 

At the end. Ward thrust a black- 
gloved left hand triumphantly up- 


ward and headed toward Victory 
Lane to buss his wife, his part-terrier, 
part-dachshund dog and the all-Irish 
starlet, O’Brien. Rathmann crossed 
the line 23 seconds later, Thomson 
27 seconds after Rathmann. 

A good share of the acclaim be- 
longed to the graying California whiz 
kid, 35-year-old A. J. Watson, who 
built the first- and second-plaee cars 
and set the engines in them bolt up- 
right, contrary to the fashion intro- 
duced by George Salih. Last year, 
three Watson-built ears won the en- 
tire front row in qualifying but were 
removed from contention in the first- 
lap accident. Both of this year’s front 
runners were filled with air jacks aft- 
er the time trials. 

In Ward's garage, around his car- 
nation-wreathed car, there was per- 
haps the soberest victory celebration 
in the history of the speedway — 
Ward living it up on water; the car 
owner. Bob Wilke. swigging soda pop; 
and Watson guzzling beer. 

Ward, a poised and personable man 
with dark hair and an engaging grin, 
will undoubtedly be one of the most 
popular of "500” champions. Stand- 
ing in the steamy garage, mopping 
his begrimed face, he patiently an- 
swered the questions of a swarm of 
well-wishers. 

No, he had had no trouble to speak 
of. "You never know how well you're 
running until you have to know,” 
he .said. "Hvery time I needed a lit- 
tle bit more today, I had it.” 

No, he did not carry a good-luck 
charm. "I’m not a real believer in 
luck. If you believe that the good 
Lord is looking after you, more than 
likely He’ll take care of you.” end 



SPECTACLE 

Phofographed hij Farrell Grehayi 


Spring 
and 
a River 


In June the river Charles is 
serene and cool, its banks 
dotted with students imbibing 
the fleeting joys of spring 


O N THK rivrr CHARLES thi.s Week, between the shores 
of Cambridge and Boston, the rowing shells are 
loaded with rhythmic crews {opp<mie), the sailboats 
are freighted with barebacked racers, and ashore the 
banks are full of students and their girls, playing, pos- 
ing or just plain drowsing in the sun. It is spring in 
New Kngland, the kind of s))ring that comes late an<l 
is enjoyed to the full only by those who have endured 
the Mew England w'inter. Emerson knew the joys of 
walking along the Charles in the spring, and so did Tho- 
reau. So di<l -lustice Holmes and. going back a bit, John 
Adams and John Hancock. Before that came John 
Smith, who got the river named for his prince (“That 
fairest reach, the Charles”) and before him the Algon- 
qufns, who had (raced it Co iCs source west of f^osfon 1 25 
miles as the crow flies) and named it Quineboquin, or 
“meandering one,” a perfect name since in its leisurely 
way the Charles covers 60 miles to the sea. In its cour.se 
the Charles runs .south of Walden Pond, wanders gently 
into the outskirts of Boston, out again and back in again 
under the do^^en bridges that connect to Cambridge; 
past fair Harvard, meticulous MIT, bustling Boston 
University: finally, paralleling Commonwealth Avenue, 
it drops into the Atlantic. Here at the mouth an occa- 
sional yacht plies the waters that have borne the tea 
cli})per, the whaling .schooner and the dreadnaughts of 
a very young U.S. Navy. Now that j>rogre.ss ha.s taken 
us into si>ace, the Charles no longer carries commerce, 
but the young on her banks will soon be steering their 
way, and their nation’s way, through the new age. At 
present, however, they are quite properly taking time 
from their work to enjoy sport and the sun and the 
smell of fresh gra.ss. All these are pleasures which ought 
to be enjoyed and which fill needs that do not change 
even though men may reach out and seize new worlds. 


F. 


}our-o(ired crew .drakes smoothly uprh'er past 
Dujister House, their poised oars and mot- 


tled reflection reminiscent of an Eakin.s painting. 
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T 'hc Charles, like a small Mis- 
sissippi, brings summer's 
indolence to staid Boston school- 
girls and scholarly Harvard men. 
Along the grass of the left hank, 
students find time to fish, photo- 
graph or just sun. Sailboats {op- 
posite) from MIT and the Com- 
munity Boating club drive gaily 
ahead of breezes blowing over 
Boston's John Hancock build- 
ing and right-hank brownstones. 






C hasing through the grass by Ariderson Bridge, some Harvards ploy a brisk 
game of Frisbee between classes. Belotv: the sun warms amateur scullers 
setting out from Newell Boat House for a leisurely row down the sparkling Charles. 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Multiple Choice 

T hat baleful time of examina- 
tion questions is upon the coun- 
try, and Walt Alston, manager of the 
Dodgers, was addressing a few to a 
Los Angeles men’s club. “Suppose,” 
he began, setting up the postulate, 
“the score is 0-0 in the ninth inning 
against San Francisco. Don Demeter 
singles with nobody out. Gil Hodges, 
Rip Repulski and Joe Pignatano are 
coming up next. How many of you 
would play safe and let Hodges 
bunt?” 

About a third of the listeners slowly 
raised their hands. 

“All right,” said Alston, "how 
many of you would try to advance 
the man and avoid the double play 
by calling the hit-and-run?” 

Another third cautiously raised 
their hands. 

“How many of you would let 
Hodges hit away for the Coliseum’s 
left field screen?” 

The hands of the last third went 
up. Then all parties sat back to learn 
which of them, in Alston’s book, had 
given the right answer. They are still 
waiting. 

“You see,” said Alston with a 
gloomy shrug. “No matter what I 
would do, it would be the wrong thing 
with two-thirds of you.” 

The Ploying Fields of Munich 

■pKEDicTABLE BUSINESS for the In- 
^ ternational Olympic Committee 
at Munich last week was settled pre- 
dictably enough: Tokyo was awarded 
the summer Olympic Games for 1964, 
and Innsbruck, in the Austrian Ty- 
rol, got the ’64 Winter Games. 

Less predictably, the 60-member 
International Olympic Committee 
surrendered to a power ploy by the 
Communist bloc. Either recognize 


Red China as the only China, the 
challenge went, or stand by for a 
walkout. So the International Olym- 
pic Committee expelled Formosa’s 
Free Chinese from their membership 
(inviting them to reapply as the rep- 
resentatives of Formosa alone) and 
invited Red China to fill out simple 
application forms and take over for 
all Chinese. The vote, said IOC pres- 


ident Avery Brundage, “was almost 
unanimous.” 

Avery Brundage also said: "The 
moment political activities are per- 
mitted in Olympic affairs the Games 
are finished.” This was a re-expres- 
sion of the view that, really, every- 
body is, or ought to be, equally in- 
terested in the pure Olympic ideals 

«)nnnMerf 



"Now that we're on the way, fellas, it’s lime to make the big move. 
What do you say, Dan, Del, George, to gh'ing the fellas their 5 
a.m. curfew back and blowing them all to a night at the Copa?" 
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of Avery Brundage. It overlooks the 
fact that, back in 1953, when the 
Red Chinese were speaking more soft- 
ly, they were delighted to be admit- 
ted to Olympic competition on an 
equal basis with Free China; since 
then their demands have increased. 

So as thing.s stand now Red China 
has shouldered Nationalist China out 
of any claim to represent China. The 
minutes and around-the-table argu- 
ments, if any, at last week’s closed- 
door Munich conference are not yet 
available. Avery Brundage may not 
be willing to acknowledge that Com- 
munist politician.s have won a politi- 
cal victory on the green-baize play- 
ing fields of Munich. But we’ll bet 
that Nikita Khrushchev, who is 
bucking hard to win another power 
game around a green-baize table at 
Geneva, must be whistling with ad- 
miration. 

Halted, Mowcntarily 

AT 12:45 a.m. one day last week, 
three men wont to the front door 
of 357 Crystal Lake Terrace. Haddon 
Township, N.J., and three men went 
to the back. Inside, a portly man 
with celebrated silver hair and over 
$2,000 in walking-around money in 
his slacks, was watching television. 
Moments after the front door bell 
rang, he bolted out the back door 
and hot-footed it across the dark 
yard. One of the men at the back, 
Detective Sergeant William Kreps of 


the New Jersey State Police, shouted, 
“Halt!” and, puffing slightly, Paul 
John Carbo, 54, known to his cofFee- 
klatsching pals as Frankie, stopped 
running. 

Carbo had been running, with note- 
worthy sleight of foot, since last July 
when he was indicted by a New York 
grand jury investigating boxing as 
an undercover manager and match- 
maker iSI, Aug. 4, 1958). 

'T thought it was a rub-out,” Car- 
bo told his callers in a plaintive dodge 
as old as the Sicilian hills. ‘T didn’t 
know you were cops. You should 
have left me alone. I planned to give 
myself up in a couple of days any- 
way.” 

The next day, attired in gray down 
to his elevator shoes, Carbo, who 
gave his occupation as salesman, was 
freed on $25,000 bail over the protests 
of a New York a.ssistant DA who 
vainly informed the judge that "He 
has a long history of disappearing 
after arrest.” 

While New York started extradi- 
tion proceedings, Frankie Carbo re- 
turned to invisibility. 

Stinker!^ in the Incas 

TN DAYS of yore, England’s glory 
^ was carried to the New World by 
such precursors of empire as P'rancis 
Drake and Walter Raleigh. Nowa- 
days a somewhat more confining 
global situation has made a show of 
the flag more difficult for the proud 


They Said It 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, rcgiKlercd supporter of the Wnshingion Sen- 
ators, happihj purrijing a suggestion that his press secretary, Jim Hagerty, 
a Yankee fan through good and bad limes, fill in for Manager ('aseij Slcn- 
gel: "Well, he couldn't do much irorse.” 

TOM PRUETT, assistant football coach at Baylor (3 icon, 7 lost last year), 
spinning a retrospective yarn: "The football team has to walk across a busy 
street to reach its practice field, so a sign was erected that said ‘Drive with 
Caution; Do \’ot Injure Football Players.' After we lost our fourth game, 
someone amended the sign by adding— ‘Wait for the Coaches.’ ” 

CASE PAUL. Cincinnati Reds’ general manager, nfering an unusual the- 
ory as to why TV keeps people away from ball parks: "It used to be all you 
would do is cheek your home town weather before going out. Xow those 
telecasts give you charts thal show good fronts at home, but bad fronts here 
and there thal might move toward you. So you slay home." 
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inhabitants of the island kingdom. 
The lesser breeds beyond the law are 
no longer as submissive as they once 
were, but the Englishman of today 
can and does repeat with Nelson that 
“England expects every man will 
do his duty.” 

What then of the team of all- 
England soccer players who toured 



the New World for the greater glory 
of the land whose name they bore? 

Sports pages in London’s news- 
papers were bordered in black as they 
reported the team’s progress. “Our 
players looked like cart-horses (old 
ones at that) alongside racing thor- 
oughbreds," reported one sports- 
writer after the first game in Rio 
(Brazil 2, England 0). 

“England were stinkers in the 
Incas,” mourned the Daily Rj’prcs.i 
after the second game in Lima (Feru 
4, England 1). “Let’s keep these wan- 
dering washouts at home and stop 
permitting picnic players to bring 
shame to England.” 

When the English team at last 
reached Mexico there was some slight 
stirring of optimism in the press. For 
the first time in the tour, London’s 
Daily .Mirror noted in dour irony, the 
team had shown some sign of fight: 
it has complained about the rooms in 
its crowded hotel. Almost immediate- 
ly afterward, however, a 2 1 defeat 
by the supposedly mediocre football- 
ers of Mexico jiut England back in the 
dumps. “We have sunk,” moaned 
London’s Daily Telegraph, “to the 
lowest level in our history." The 
Mexicans themselves, said the papers 
in funereal accents, were so disgusted 
at England’s performance that when 
a bull refused to fight later that same 
day, the bullfight fans promptly 
dubbed him "Inglaterra.” 

In what was perhap.s the harshest 
charge a British sportswriter could 
level at his own countrymen, the 
Telegraph's man went on to say that 
coiUiiiued on page SO 


TICKET TO A NEW ERA, MAYBE 


T HIS GAUDY and costly piece of cardboard is one of more 
than 3,000 already sold. It could be a ticket to the 
launching of boxing's New Era. It will indeed admit the 
bearer to witness (“live”) the fight duly described on its 
face but, as far as the launching of the New Era is con- 
cerned, we say “could be” advisedly. 

Let us, like A1 Smith, who once said he would just as 
soon see boxing abolished, look 
at the record; 

Public, press and federal 
courts get fed up with boxing’s 
dirty business and the James 
D. Norris-IBC monopoly is 
finally broken. 

Cus D'Amato, fight man- 
ager who had singlehandedly 
fought the monopoly, finds 
himself in control of boxing’s 
most valuable property — the 
world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship, won by his tiger, Floyd 
Patterson, even before the dis- 
solution of the evil monopoly. 

Patterson, who had fought 
his way up through the 1952 
Olympic Games, almost cer- 
tainly is the most skillful fight- 
er to enter the heavyweight 
division in many years and 
may even be great, but because 
of his inactivity during the 
D’Amato-IBC vendetta, a tan- 
talizing question persists: Is he 
really a great champion? 

Enter Ingemar Johansson, 
handsome, dashing Swede, un- 
defeated as a professional. Ingo 
startled the boxing world with 
a one-round knockout of unde- 
feated Eddie Machen, Ciie 
American heavyweight then 
rated No. 1. 

Bill Rosensohn, bright young 
newcomer, becomes promoter 
of this international fight and, 
after shrewdly touring the coun- 
try to examine possible sites, 
picks Yankee Stadium, as gla- 
mour home for the big fight, 
sets June 25 as the date. 

Patterson goes into training, 
says “I will retain my cham- 
pionship.” 

Johansson arrives from Swe- 
den with family entourage and 
says “1 will ruin him with my 
right hand and take the title 
back to Sweden.” 

Voila! or Skoal! Here are all 


the ingredients for the kind of fight that could launch 
boxing’s New Era. 

So why do we say “could launch” and not “will 
launch”? We hedge for two reasons: 

1) Million-dollar gates never have been achieved by ac- 
cident. They have resulted from skillfully executed promo- 
tions, with the fighters built up to heroic stature in the 
public mind, their training ses- 
sions covered with excitement, 
an atmosphere of supreme im- 
portance built around the fight 
and the principals. Remember 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier? 

2) Practically all that has 
happened in the vital stages of 
this promotion has been a series 
of public business squabbles 
between the promoter and the 
champion’s manager and var- 
ious and assorted lesser parties, 
none of whom will ever lace on 
a pair of gloves. The fighters 
have been all but ignored. There 
has been no proper buildup for 
the fight as a fight. As late as 
last week it was necessary for 
the manager of the champion 
to interrupt his dark irrelevan- 
cies in order to make a reassur- 
ing public announcement that 
the fight would be held as 
scheduled. 

This has been a very poor pro- 
motional start for the New 
Era. As a fight (meaning that 
which is to take place in the 
Yankee Stadium ring June 25) 
it is a natural, for Johansson 
will be the first true threat to 
Patterson’s title that Che cham- 
pion has met. 

The executive branch of the 
bout (those blokes aforemen- 
tioned who will never lace on a 
glove) must now restore the 
fight to its true importance. It 
must desist from public, unpro- 
fessional rows and turn to its 
real job: the achievement of a 
huge box office success. An ar- 
tistic success will not be enough 
to usher in the New Era. Box 
office success is essential to the 
excitement of prizefighting. 
Without it on this occasion 
one can only conclude that box- 
ing’s era of dirty business has 
merely been replaced temporar- 
ily by an era of goofy business. 
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England’s team had “shocked even 
Americans.’’ These were bitter words 
indeed when everybody knows that 
Americans (of the U.S. type, tliat is) 
scarcely know what soccer is. As Eng- 
land moved on to face a hastily as- 
sembled groui) of scrub footballers in 
Hollywood, London’s sports pages 
hid their faces in horror. “Our only 
chance,’’ muttered one, “is to take on 
Donald Duckandthe Marx Brothers.” 

As it turned out England won by 
a score of 8-1, but in London that 
was of no account whatever. Coloni- 
als, you know. “It has been,” con- 
cluded the Ej-prctis of the w'hole 
tour, “a shameful expedition.” 

Daacoli Is Dascoli 

r )h:MKMBKR Umpire Frank Dasco- 
^ li's protests against our Umpire 
Bounce Averages of the last two 
years, showing that his four-man Na- 


tional I.,pague team usually leads both 
leagues (SI, April 13)? You'll recall 
that Dascoli did not quarrel with our 
statistics but only with the sugges- 
tion that he and his boys are thuml)- 
happy. Well, through Memorial Day, 
Dascoli & Co. are well ahead, again, 


for 1959. Like this: 

NATIONAI. 

Team Bouiues .Average 

Dascolis 10 .155 

Barliek.s 6 .27.3 

Conlons 4 .182 

Rogesse.s 2 .090 

AMKinCAN I.KAGIK 

Paparellas 3 .375 

Summerses 3 .375 

Rommels 2 .250 

Berrys 0 .000 


Connoisseurs should agree that 
Dascoli had one of his finest moments 
in Los Angeles on the night of May 
20. Mightily displeased by the call 
of a third strike, and considerably 


emboldened because the call ended 
the game, .Johnny Temple of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds directed a simple ques- 
tion to Dascoli, umpiring at home 
plate: “Do you think you’re the 
Almighty?” 

Said Dascoli with Biblical simplic- 
ity: “I am.” 

Record Pills 

A Kliw YEARS ago, in the wake of a 
tidal wave of sub-four-minute 
miles and other record-rupturing phe- 
nomena, tlie athletic world was rife 
with rumors of doped athletes. Old 
records, it was said, were being broken 
not by superior effort and training 
but by the indiscriminate adminis- 
tration of medication known various- 
ly as “pep pills,” “bennies” or, more 
officially, amphetamine sulfate. 

Along about June 1957, the rumors 
became prevalent enough to engage 
the attention of the American Medi- 
cal Association, and the A.M.A. de- 
cided to investigate. Under the di- 
rection of a special committee headed 
by Dr. Allan J. Ryan, the association 
launched a two-pronged investigation 
designed to find out, first, whether the 
pep pills were really being used in 
anything like the rumored quantity 
and, second, whetlier they were in 
fact affecting athletic performances. 

The second of these questions was 
by far the easier to answer, and the 
answer came out as a definite yes. As 
a result of two separate sets of con- 
trolled experiments— one at Harvard 
and one at Springfield College— re- 
searchers found that in approximately 
three-quarters of the cases tested the 
administration of amphetamine im- 
proved performance in weight throw- 
ers as much as in runners as 
much as 1 ’ J' f , and in swimmers from 
.59 to 1.15' , . 

The doctors were chary of offering 
an explanation of how the drug 
achieves its effect, but at least one 
football coach who admitted experi- 
menting with pep pills said that in 
his ojnnion they had no effect on a 
player’s ability but merely kept him 
from getting fatigued at the normal 
time. 





“/ do7i't know how mij wife dors if. She drove info town Iasi Tuesday 
and came back wifh tickets for sjteediny, parking and jaywalking." 
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As to the use of the drugs by coach- 
es and trainers: in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to the athletic de- 
partments of some 1,800 U.S. schools 
and colleges, only 1% admitted play- 
ing with pep pills of any kind. The 
vast majority expressed stern dis- 
approval of the use of any kind of 
stimulating drugs on ethical grounds. 
And, according to medical men, even 
those who admitted experimenting 
with “pep pills” were referring for 
the most part not to amphetamine at 
all but to special vitamin prepara- 
tions or concentrated sugar pills 
which were supposed to create extra 
“energy.” Their effect, if any, was 
largely psychological. Almost any 
athlete, if given a small white pill 
and told it will make him run faster, 
will achieve at least a spiritual lift. 
Several athletes, even in the con- 
trolled experiments, did better on 
placebos and sleeping pills than they 
did when given no medication at all. 

In any case, the special committee 
of the A.M.A., though not particu- 
larly worried, declared itself as 
against “the indiscriminate adminis- 
tration of stimulants” on the athletic 
field, and resolved further “to take 
action to prevent such abuse.” 

Decision 

T hk motion to affirm is granted 
and the judgment is affirmed. 
—U.S. Supreme Court 
With commendable brevity, the 
Justices in these 11 words last week 
upheld a lower court decision chal- 
lenged before them, and wiped off 
the books Louisiana’s law forbidding 
mixed athletic contests and requiring 
segregated seating. 

Green Is for Nowhere 

TN ITS PLACE, the color green can 
be one of beauty. It is, after all, 
the color of spring, and of money. 
But its place, say a good many In- 
dianapolis “500” drivers, is nowhere 
near a racing car. 

They were more green-conscious 
than usual on Memorial Day, at the 
43rd “500.” Some darned fool had 
painted his car that odious color— in 


a pale metallic shade called sage brush 
green. Not only that, the driver, Jack 
Turner, was wearing a green helmet, 
a jazzy, glow-in-the-dark green, by 
George, and the pit crew, green shirts. 

“Who’s worried?” asked Willie 
Utzman, the man who picked the col- 
or for the Travelon Trailer Special. 
Not Willie, chief mechanic and chief 
apologist for the car. “I’m partial to 
green,” he said. “The only race car I 
ever made a dime with was a green 
midget I had on the Coast. Pat Fla- 
herty had a green shamrock on his 
helmet when he won his race in 1956. 
He’s back again, shamrock and all. 
By the way, we got here on the 13th 
of May; we were the 13th to qualify: 
and we're living on 13th Street while 
we’re here in Indianapolis. All strict- 
ly coincidence." 

Shivering imperceptibly, Willie’s 
auditor edged away and sought out 
Jimmy Jackson, the driver who 
placed second in 1946 in a green car 
and kept his health in two other green 
Brickyard mounts. 

“I always liked green,” said Jimmy 
breezily. “Before I ever got into a 
green ear at Indianapolis I went over 
the wall— that was when I was a rid- 
ing mechanic in 1934. It was on the 
13th lap and I broke all my ribs. I 
think this hoodoo about green started 
when a midget driver named Fred 
Friday got himself burned pretty 
good in a green car just before the 
war. It’s just a foolish superstition. 



Unkindest Cut 

This golfer has a wicked slice 
And quite a follow-through. 

That’s why his partner, who stood close, 
Is on the green in two. 

—Richard Armour 


like drivers not having anything to 
do with peanuts at a race. And you’d 
better be ready to fight Tony Betten- 
hausen if you want to take his pic- 
ture in the car before the race.” 

Needless to say, Bettenhausen, the 
national driving and superstition 
champion, was not in a green car. He 
was in an orange car, a good, solid 
Dutch orange, like the hue of a crock 
of Bols Gin. He was, however, lined 
up for the start smack beside the 
tradition-flouter, Willie Utzman’s 
dandy, subduedly but indubitably 
gr n one. 

Bettenhausen, it must be said, did 
a sight better than Mr. Jack Turner 
in the Travelon Trailer Special. As a 
matter of fact, the green car’s fuel 
tank ruptured during a pit stop and 
spilled gas onto the pit apron. The 
car was retired; Bettenhausen even- 
tually placed fourth. 

The moral of this story, as we see 
it, is not to rupture your fuel tank 
in the “500.” Especially if you have 
a green car. 

You Know— Running, Jumping 

TTORSEPlayebs, it has been said, 
-n. are an insular lot. This opinion 
was given support the other day at 
New York’s Randalls Island, where 
an Irish bus driver had taken a load 
of passengers to attend a track meet. 
The bus driver was overheard tele- 
phoning his dispatcher to tell him 
that he was going to wait until the 
meet was over before returning so he 
would have a full bus. Their conver- 
sation follows, the dispatcher’s lines, 
of course, being approximated: 
Driver: They’re having a track meet 
out here. 

Dispatcher: A what? 

Driver: A track meet. You know- 
running, jumping. 

Dispatcher: Oh, a horse race. Yeah, 
you stick around and enjoy yourself. 
Driver: I ain’t watching it. I don’t 
care for this kind of thing. 
Dispatcher (incredulous): You don’t 
like the horses? 

Driver: It’s not a horse race. 
Dispatcher: Then what’s going on 
out there? Who’s running anyway? 
Driver (resigned): Men themselves. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


SWEET SMELL OF FAILURE 


S OMKDAY, when people talk of the 
game Harvey Haddix pitehed, 
they will want to rememl)er that it 
was played in Milwaukee on a warm 
and muggy May evening in 1959, 
with lightning jagging across the sky 
to the southeast and gentle rains fall- 
ing on the field from time to time. 
Tiiey will aLso want to remember 
that Lew Burdette was the opposing 
pitcher, that he gave up 12 hits but 
no runs and that it was Joe Adcock 
who, in the I'lth inning, got the hit 
that beat Haddix. the only hit the 
left-hander gave up during the game. 

The rest they will never forget. 
That Hars-ey Huddixof the Pittsburgh 
J’irales set down the Milwaukee 
Braves, man after man and inning 
after inning, until nine innings were 
over and not a man had reached first 
base. That the game was not over 
then because the Pirates themselves 
could not score. That for three more 
innings Haddix continued his incredi- 
ble performance, a total of 36 batters 
retired in succe.ssion. And that finally 


an error, a sacrifice, an intentional 
walk and the hit made Harvey Haddix, 
who had pitched the best 12 innings 
in baseball history, a loser. 

.'Vs early as the fourth inning, Had- 
dix began to think about a no-hitter. 
So did others but, following baseball’s 
curious tradition, no one mentioned 
it. In the Pirates’ radio booth. An- 
nouncer Bob Prince danced all around 
the subject. 

“First nine men up and down,” he 
told the folks back home after three 
innings. "Haddix has zeroed the 
board,” he said in the sixth. In the 
eighth he shouted, "Don’t go away. 
We are on the verge of . . . baseball 
history.” When the ninth inning was 
over, Princescreamed, "Harvey Had- 
dix has pitched a perfect no-hit, no- 
run game,” Then Prince lost his voice. 

In the Pirates’ dugout no one spoke 
to Haddix about the game. Only one 
Bra\'e. Del Crandall, said anything. 
When Haddix batted in the lOth, 
Catcher Crandall said, "Say, you’re 
pitching a pretty good game.” 


When the long game was over and 
he had lost, Haddix requested report- 
ers to give him a few moments to 
himself. Presently he received them, 
dozens of them, answering their ques- 
tions with admirable control. 

"It was just another loss, and 
that’s no good,” he told those gath- 
ered about him. His face showed his 
disappointment, but his words did 
not. He had nothing but the best to 
say for his teammates, who were feel- 
ing wretched because they had failed 
to get Haddix just one run. 

In tlie Braves’ dressing room Lew 
Burdette, who had pitched masterful- 
ly himself, said, “He deserved to win.” 

Perhaps Harvey Haddix did de- 
serve to win, but he did not, and his 
story may be stronger because of it. 
Baseball fans will be a long time for- 
getting his excellence in defeat. 

You might like to know that Har- 
vey Haddix won his first major league 
game in August of 1952. The team he 
heat was the Braves, then of Boston 
and the losing pitcher was Burdette. 


36 UP, 36 DOWN AND THEN . . . 


Thi.s is how Harvey FlsulUix' 12 (jprfcci iiininKs 
of iiitrhiiiK (iind his unhappy PUhi fiimi- 
ovnr lh«“ .spocial Wcst«“rn I'liion wiri‘ to sptirt.s- 
t'a.stf'r.s for iiso in rv-rrcal inu Ihc aamv on 
tho air. Il tak«>s a hit of pravtic<> to rracl. 
SIC mPiins -siriki' om-. vullcl.-' S21'’ mcan-s 
■'.strikp two, swinuinR" |F moans fannini:. 
not fouh, in LO IS moans "hall one. low in- 
aido.” "Out" is advancp word to tho spiirts- 
castor that the batter is about to mako out. 


I D'Hrion up. Buts riKht, Out. O'Hrion 
arouixiod out, Schofiold to N'olson. 
Mathows up. Hats Hi. SIC. HI LO IS, 2H 
LO OS. S2F, Foul bark to scroon. H3 IS. 
Out. Mathi’ws lined to Nol.son. 

.\aron up. Hals richt. SIC. Foul back of plate 
S2. HI LO. Croimd fcml to loft. Sido out. 
Aaron lliotl io Virdon in loft roncor. 

2 Adrock uf..Hiii.sriuhi.Hl HI IS,.SU’.2H 
I.O IS.S2F. Out. S3 F. .\dri)('k struck out. 
Covinitton up. Hills loft. HI LO OS. SIC, 
Out. Covinclon sroundod out. Maaoroski to 
Nolson. 

Crandall up. Hals riitht. HI 1,0. Si<lo oiil. 
Crandall grounded out on a lioauliful jilay by 
Iloak, Hoak to Nolson. 

Nothing across. 

3 I’afko up. Hals right. Out. I’afko flied 
to Mfjia.s in right, 

lautan ufi. Hals riKhl. HI LO IS, SIC. (Jut. 
Louan linoii a wicked drive right at .Schofiehl. 


Burdcllo up. Hiil.s righl. SIF. S2F. Sido out. 
S3C. Hurdotto callod out on strikes. 

Nothing across. 

4 0 Brion up. HI LO IS. SIC. Foul back 
Id backstop S2. Out, S3C. O'Hrion called 
out on strikoB. 

•Mathows up. SIF. S2C. HI LO OS. B2 LO. 
Out. Mathews flied to Virrlon in contor. 
Aaron up. HI LO. Ground foul to right SI. 
Sido out. Aaron also flied to Virdon in center. 
Nothing acro.ss, 

5 .\dcock up. Foul on ground to left. SI. 

Out. .\dcock grounded out. Hojik to 
Nelson. 

(•ovington up. Out. (Tovinglon flied to Skin- 
ner in left. 

Crandall up. Side out. Crandall also flied Co 
Skinner. 

Not hing arroK.B. 

6 1'afkoup.SlF. Hi LO.Out. I’afko pp|>pcd 
;o Nelson on the gras-s, 

I.a>gan up. SK'. Out. Logan grounded nut. 
Schofield to Nelson. 

Burileite up. SlF. S2F. Side out. S3F. Bur- 
delte fanne,!. 

Not King across, 

7 In Pirate half of the seventh it started 
to rain lightly. i 

O Hrien up. HI HI OS. SIC. Out. O’Brien 
grounded out. Hoak to Nelson. 

Mathews up. SIC. Foul hack on .screen S2. 
Out, S3F. Mathews fanned, 


.Aaron up. SIF. Side out. xAaron grounded 
out. Hoak to Nelson. 

Nothing across, 

8 'Still drizzling. I 

Adcock up. HI LO. Ground foul to left 
Si. S2C. Out. S3F. Adcock struck out. 
Covington up. Out. Covington flied to Skin- 
ner in left. 

Crandall up. HI LO IS, Side out. Crandall 
grounded out. Hoak to Nelson. 

Nothing across. 

9 Pafko up. SIC. Foul upper right field 
deck S2. B1 LO OS. Out, S3F. Pafko 
struck out. 

Logan up. (Stopped raining. i Out. Logan 
flieil to Skinner in left. 

Burdette up. Hi LO OS. SIC. CJrounii foul 
to left into Pirates’ dugout S2. Side out. SSI . 
Hurtleite fanned. 

Nothing across. 

4 Rice hatting for O'Brien. Hats right. 
■ V/ SK'. S2F. B1 OS. Out. Rice flie.l 
to Virdon deeji in left center. 

Malhews up. Out. Mathews also flied to V.r- 
don in deep right center. 
xVaron up. Side out. Aaron groundeti out. 
Schofield to Nelson. 

Nothing across. 

4 4 .Adcock up. Out. Adcock grtiunde! 
I I out. Schofield to Nelson. .A long ihro.v 
from (Iwp short. 

Covington up. SIF. Out. Covington flied (o 
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TIRED AND SOBER AFTER UOSING A HISTORIC "PERFECT” GAME, HARVEY HADDIX SHOWS FEELINGS ON HIS CREASED BROW 


Virdon in right center. 

Crandall up. SIC. B1 LO. Sideout. Crandall 
lined to Virdon in center, 

Nothing across. 

•|0 Pafko up. B1 LO OS. B2 LO OS. 
• " SlF. Foul fly in left field bleachers S2. 
Out. Pafko grounded out, Haddix to Nelson. 
Logan up. Bl LO OS. SIC. B2 LO IS. Out. 
Logan flied to Virdon in short center. 
Burdette up. He too gets a big hand, SlF. 
Bl LO OS. B2 LO. S2F. Side out. Burdette 
grounded out, Hoak to Nelson. 

Nothing across. 

“f O Mantilla up. Bats right. SIC. Line 
" ^ foul to left S2. Bl OS. Error. .Man- 
tilla safe at first when Hoak threw badly to 
Nelson. This is the first Brave to reach base. 
Mathews up. Mathews sacrificed, Haddix to 
Mazeroski covering first. Mantilla on second. 
Aaron up. Bl B2 B3 B4. Aaron purposely 
passed. 

Adcock up. Bl OS. Hit and end of game. 
Adcock's hit is actually a home run into the 
right Center field bleachers, but when Aaron 
cuts across the diamond through the pitch- 
er’s box to home plate an immediate protest 
is made and the umpires force Aaron back to 
make the proper base run ahead of Adcock. 
Time called now for a definite ruling as to 
whether the home run will actually be that. 
The ruling is a two-base hit for Adcock, and 
Aaron is automatically out. Adcock's hit 
scores Mantilla with the winning run. One 
run. One hit. One error. One left. 


THE 115 

PITCHES 

OF HARVEY 

HADDIX 


INNING 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

TOTALS 

TOTAL PITCHES 

13 

10 

7 

12 

4 

8 

8 

7 

9 

6 

6 

14 

n 

115 

BALLS 

4 

4 

1 

4 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 
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CALLED STRIKES 

2 

2 

2 

3 


I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

SWINGING STRIKES 

1 

2 

2 

1 


4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 


20 

FOULS 

3 



2 

1 


1 

1 

2 



1 

1 

12 

BASE HITS 













I 

1 

SACRIFICES 













1 

1 

ON BASE ON ERROR 













1 

1 

POP-UPS 






1 








1 

LINE DRIVES 

1 


1 











2 

GROUND-OUTS 

1 

2 



1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 


12 

FLY-OUTS 

1 


1 

2 

2 



1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


13 

STRIKEOUTS 


1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

2 





8 
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SMALL VISIT TO 
VEECK’S PLANET^ 

The four midget spacemen advanc- 
ing with ray guns drawn on the Chi- 
cago White Sox dugout are bearing 
malice toward no earthlings. Deposit- 
ed in Comiskey Park by helicopter, 
they bear instead an invitation from 
Bill Veeck, the uncustomary boss of 
the White Sox, who was up to his 
customary ball game tricks last week. 
The little men were present, explained 
Veeck, never far from some rationale 
for his irrational stunts, to give aid 
and comfort to little Luis Aparicio 
and Nellie Fox. Then Veeck disclosed 
that one of the midgets had once been 
hired as a pinch hitter in 1951 when 
Veeck owned theold St. Louis Browns. 

Next day 100 bearded men from 
Ford County, Illinois, celebrating 
their county’s centennial, showed up, 
and Veeck was delighted. “And this 
wasn’t my idea,” said he. “I attract 
these things. The other night we had 
an uninvited one-man band in the 
bleachers. I think screwballs feel at 
home with me. We’re kindred spirits.” 


For several years now the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been long on 
brains and short on brawn. Today 
there is talk of a renascence of sport 
at the school (SI. June 1). But tra- 
dition at Chicago is not of the stuff 
that can be wiped out in a week. 
And if A1 Jacobs {above, right) did 


not have the brawn to win a 100- 
yard dash in a college track meet 
last week, he did have the presence 
to use his brainy head to snap at 
the finish-line tape. The winner was 
John Moon of Tennessee A«&I, who 
threw up his eyes in triumph as he 
won by the skin of Jacobs’ teeth. 


NOTHING BUT THE TOOTH 




i POWER AND POSITIVE THINKING 


The man in the white T shirt past- 
ing Billy Tisdale is Floyd Patter- 
son, the heavyweight ehanipion of 
the world. Tisdale is one of Patter- 
son’s transient sparring partners and, 
as Floyd views things from the lop 
with gracious, thoughtful equanim- 
ity. Tisdale \‘iews things from tht* 
bottom, impatient and rueful. Short- 
ly after this right hand, Tisdale was 
felled with a left hook to the ribs. 
"Thanks for watching me work out,” 
J’atterson told his audience with a 
gentle wave. "If 1 wasn’t hurt I 
wouldn’t have been lying there, now 
would P?” said Tisdale, bitterly. 

Patterson, who fights Ingemar .Jo- 
hansson this month, sat in his small 
room and apologimi for the unmade 
beds. He put a Jackie Gleason Li’ on 
for background '"I like semiclassical 
music”) and stirred a mug of hot tea. 
He combed his hair with vigorous 
strokes and said he hoped he hadn’t 
sprayed anyone with water. Then he 
went for a walk. He has two walks: 
one he calls his “thinking walk,” on 


which he thinks about “boxing and 
life in general”: the other, his “ob- 
serving walk.” (If his thinking walk 
he says: "When you walk down that 
road, you get tlie country feeling. 
'Fhe houses are spaced out, That's 
really a nice walk in nice shade. I 
wonder why you think better walk- 
ing than lying down?” 

On this afternoon Patterson took 
his observing walk, which is down 
a well-traveled road from h^hsan's 
Training Camp in Chatham Town- 
ship, N'.J. He said he would not 
think about Johansson until the week 
before the fight. He said he would 
start dreaming about him then, too. 
"I dreamt of the Moore fight,” he 
said, “but the dream never finished.” 

He also talked about his manager, 
Cus D’Amato. “He makes mistakes,” 
he said, "but the more they try to 
turn me against him, the more his 
(luality comes out. Lucky he isn’t a 
woman. I might have married him.” 
It is such statements of faith that 
make Cus want to cry. Floyd laughed. 
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PREVIEW 



At Winged Foot in 
MamaronecK, N.Y., some 
memorable golf history 
has occurred, including 
one of Jones’s great 
victories. The course wiii 
again get the spotlight with 
next week’s U.S. Open and 


A MUSTERING 
OF THE GUARDS 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


O N this the comparative eve of an- 
other National Open, the air in all 
good golfing circles is being filled with 
the usual blithe speculations as to 
whether the course (Winged Foot) 
will prove to be too easy for the boys 
(or possibly too rigorous after the 
USGA’s annual march against the 
fairways) and by such concomitant 
predictions as what the winning four- 
round total will be and who will be 
posting it in this 59th edition of the 
game’s most important champion- 
ship. There cannot be interest with- 
out conversation— one-third of the 
pleasure of any event lies in antici- 
pating it just as one-third of its pleas- 
ure lies in remembering it— and cer- 
tainly no man worth his alpaca sweat- 
er should be expected to stand quietly 


by as the Open field assembles and 
not announce whom he is picking to 
win. At the same time— and I think I 
am speaking for temperate listeners 
throughout the country— it would be 
a decided boon if the predictors for- 
went their usual assumption of rare 
powers of analysis and divination and 
simply stated, as they reached for the 
nearest swizzle stick, why they hope 
a certain golfer will win and why they 
think he may be able to. This is as far 
as anyone can reasonably go. As re- 
gards forecasting the winning total, 
a ploy which has gained increasing 
favor because it shows the forecaster 
is really close to the game and may 
have possibly played the course or at 
least driven past it, the fewer the 
prognostications the better unless the 


seer is also able to foretell weather 
conditions and their effect on the 
course, for certainly these factors can 
push an estimate for 72 holes 10 
strokes or more either way. 

These thoughts occur with a special 
meaningfulness these days, for the 
1959 Open looms as one of those real- 
ly open Opens. Any one of 40 golfers 
can win it. They have the game in 
them, that many and maybe more. 
(Among the top 10 finishers in the 
1958 Open, for example, were such 
players as Dick Metz, Don January 
and Tommy Jacobs, who, capable as 
they are, would not ordinarily be rated 
among the serious contenders for the 
title.) Like all other athletes involved 
in games which call for extremely ex- 
act timing, golfers have their hot and 
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cold stretches, and the winning of 
the championship will in the end de- 
pend on who happens to be right on 
his game the three days of the tourna- 
ment and has the poise and courage 
(and that little bit of necessary luck) 
to make the most of his opportunity. 
Until play actually starts, there is 
really no knowing who will be in top 
form. Some players will come to the 
Open riding hot streaks and others 
will act in the practice rounds as if 
the course was designed for them by 
their local Department of Parks, but 
these advance showings seldom bear 
any relationship to what the golfer 
produces when the bell rings. The re- 
verse is as likely to happen. While 
admitting that Walter Hagen was no 
average man and that his highs and 


lows were abnormally mercurial, cer- 
tainly no one would have looked for 
Walter to win the 1928 British Open 
(which he did) a week after he had 
been pasted 18 and 17 by Archie 
Compston in a special 72-hole match, 
or to win the 1929 British Open 
(which he also did) on an unpredicta- 
ble rebound from a 10 and 8 defeat 
in the Ryder Cup matches by George 
Duncan. There just is no reliable pre- 
tournament gauge. After the first two 
rounds of the Open are completed but 
not any sooner, old hands may have 
a few honest glimmerings as to who 
has a fair chance to win. However, it 
is only a little before noon on the third 
day, Open Saturday when the last 36 
holes are played, that the picture real- 
ly begins to develop sufficiently so 


e 438 

9 468 

OUT 3,430 


4 17 

4 18 

3S IN 


444 4 

424 4 

3,443 35 

3,430 35 

6,873 70 


that that uncommon person, the truly 
prescient golf observer, can begin to 
sense who among the golfers in a po- 
sition to win looks as if he can go 
on and actually do it. 

There are two main reasons why 
American golf fans tend to think of 
championship form as more predicta- 
ble than it is, and they are Jones and 
Hogan. Between 1923 and 1930, Bob 
(forgetting about his records in the 
other major tournaments) won the 
National Open four times in eight 

continued 
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attempts and two other times lost 
only after a playoff. He was a genius, 
of course, both as a golfer and a com- 
petitor. Where most men under pres- 
sure invariably find a way to lose. 
Jones, once in the battle, stumble as 
he might here and there, generally 
found a way to win. The same is 
equally true of Hogan. You have to 
have o’itright genius to capture four 
Opens in five consecutive starts, as 
Ben did between 19-18 and 19o8, and 
then barely mi.ss a fifth a.s he did 
in 1955 when he lost that dramatic 
playoff at ()lympi<-. N'otwithstanding 


Ben’.s stirring comeback victory in 
the Colonial Invitational a month or 
so ago, today he is well pa.st his golf- 
ing prime, as he would be the first to 
declare. At the same time, he still has 
the game, if his putting holds up, to 
win another Open: let him got off with 
good rounds on Thursday and P’riday 
and on Saturday’s exhausting merrv- 
go-round this indestructible warrior 
will carry his years like a feather. But 
the main point is that Hogan is not 
quite the player of the early 195ds 
when it was virtually Hogan versus 
the field, and since he isn’t, in Ameri- 
can golf there is presently no all-com- 
manding superstar. Instead, what we 
ha%'e at the moment is a vast array of 
prodigiously talented players. Never 
before have so many been so good on 


the championship level. 'Phis abun- 
dance of talent is reflected in the rec- 
ord entry of 2,888 players for this 
Open and, indirectly, in the institu- 
tion this year of both local and sec- 
tional qualifying rounds to deter- 
mine the 181 players who with the 
19 exempt players will comprise the 
starling t>pen field. 

About four years ago. in the last 
stages of the Age of Hogan, it was 
conventional to group tournament 
goiters in three categories depending 
roughly on their age and experience. 
.\s you may remember, Hogan and 
his contemporarie.s, who were called 
the Guard, were past 40 and ap- 


pearing in fewer and fewer circuit 
tournaments. When the major events 
came around, though, they still took 
the play away from the promising 
young men who were kindling new 
fires on the tour, the Young Guard, 
the boys in their middle and late 2()s. 
And when the Old Guard didn’t dom- 
inate the big ones, the so-called Mid- 
dle Guard did. This was the group of 
players in their mid-30s. among them 
Middlecoff, Boro.s, Burke and Bolt. 
'I'here is some question, when one 
looks hack, as to the suitableness of 
these names we all attached to the 
various groups. (Certainly the term 
Middle Guard is about as inspired 
as the cognomen.s of the trio.s and 
quartets which are grinding out the 
rockabilly melodies that later histo- 


rians, I am afraid, are bound to view 
a.s tlie chosen music of our age.) In 
any event, the time has perhaps come 
to dismiss all the Guards and to view 
the scene with a fresh eye, but before 
we do, using the old groupings can 
serve to bring out the ways in which 
things have changed and the ways 
they haven’t <)\'er the pa.st four years. 

In 19.55, a.s we were saying, ever.\'- 
o:;e was wondering when the Young 
Guard would finally break the hold 
of the older player.s in the prestige af- 
fairs. Over the last two years they 
have. Lionel Hebert, 29 at the time, 
took the 1957 PG.\. defeating Dow 
Finsterwald, then 28. in the final. 
Finsterwald came back and won the 
1958 I*GA. Arnold Palmer, 28 at the 
time, broke through in the Masters 
in 1958, less than four years after he 
ha<l won tlie Amateur. 

Although Peter Thomson, the 29- 
year-old Australian internationalist, 
has whipped the field in four British 
Opens, no member of the Young 
Guard (several of whom are now in 
their 80s, by the way) has as yet man- 
aged to win our Open. 'I'here is every 
reason why they should, and every 
reason also why the members of the 
old Middle Guard and the old Old 
Guard should. The successes in the 
past few years of .Middlecoff, Burke 
and the other Middle Guardsmen and 
their subsequent partial retirement 
from the week-after-week circuit 
pace (which their age suggested and 
their affluence made possible) seem 
to have taken nothing away from 
their skill. In fact, they seem to have 
strengthened the point, which Jones 
made in the ’20s and Hogan in the 
’50.S, that girding your energie.s for 
the l)ig one.s is a sensible approach to 
the arduous busine.ss of tournament 
golf. .As for the old Old Guard, the 
years barely .seem to have touched 
then. Maybe they are not winning 
so frequently— they cannot muster 
as many airtight fourth rounds as 
they once could — but they remain 
extraordinary players. Sam Snead, 
for instance, who on the basis of his 
weekly performances on All-Star Golf 
has become a national living-room 
idol of the same dimensions as I’ala- 
din, Wyatt Karp and the other stars 
of our early outdoor legal system, is 
now, as he turns 47, as capable of win- 
ning the Open as he was the day he 
took his first crack at it in 1987 when 
the coconut straw industry had hard- 
ly been mobilized. In short then, the 
Old Guard is still with us, the Middle 
Guard certainly i.s, the Young Guard 



FACULTY at Harmon Tech, as Winged Foot’s pro staff is sometimes called, i.s headeil 
by Claude Harm<)n i /r// 1. Current as.sistanis at his left are Rod Funseth, Jay Riviere, 
Wilbur Mood, I’ete Harmon 'no relation). -Many top pres started under Harmon. 
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has quietly arrived, and additionally 
there are many, many other splendid 
golfers— some like Venturi and Play- 
er are even younger than the old 
Young Guard, others like Art Wall, 
Stan Leonard and Jay Hebert do not 
fit into the old categories— and all 
must be reckoned with at Winged 
Foot as men who can fit the slipper. 

The famous West Course at 
Winged Foot in Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
should present the best Open test 
since Oak Hill (in Rochester) in 
It was at Oak Hill, you may 
recall, that a minor millennium was 
reached; the officials of the USGA, 
braced to receive the annual com- 
plaints that they had stifled the 
course with their ministrations, were 
accosted by one player after another 
and brazenly complimented on its 
fairness and appeal. There were good 
reasons for this. First, the rough at 
Oak Hill had not been brought in, as 
it usually is for the Open, to that 
point where, as Mr. Sam Snead has 
described it, “y^^u can jump clean 
across the fairway in one spring.” 
Furthermore, the rough was play- 
able to the degree that it should be. 
There is a sound school of golfers 
which holds that a golfer should be 
able to play a four-iron from an aver- 
age lie in the rough, and at Oak Hill 
four-iron rough did obtain. Inverness, 
the venue of the 1957 Open, was 
nowhere nearly as popular with the 
players, nor was Southern Hills in Tul- 
sa, where Tommy Bolt put together 
his four brilliant rounds last June. 
The chief trouble with Inverness was 
that this fine old course was no longer 
lengthy enough or stiff enough to 
challenge the modern professional. In 
trying to make it so, the USGA went 
back to string-bean fairways and to 
astrakhan collars of rough around 
the green, a treatment that indeed 
made Inverness more difficult but in 
an artificial way which depreciated 
its worth. Last year at Tulsa the Ber- 
muda grass rough was allowed to 
grow to the height of northern grass- 
es. Since no one could then get out of 
it with any club except a wedge, this 
upset the proportions of a course 
which, with its hard, baked-out 
greens, would has’e been amply test- 
ing anyway. 

These excesses will probably be 
avoided at Winged Foot— at least 
they should be. There is already plen- 
ty of course out there without ijivent- 
ing one, now that two weak par-os 
(the 9th and 16th} have been trans- 
formed into long par-4s, new back 


tees built on the 4th and 12th which 
alter these holes drastically, and sub- 
stantial length added to many of the 
other holes by extending the tee to 
the rear. On 10 of the 12 par-4 holes, 
a rather long iron (nothing less than 
a five) will ordinarily be required on 
the approach. It will have to be a 
very accurate shot to hit and hold 
the greens, for they are an ornery 
breed. Designed by A. W. Tillinghast 
in 1922, they are for the most part 
raised slightly above the level of the 
fairways and are pearrshaped. That 
is, the front opening is narrow, they 
are pinched in a bit near the center, 
and most of the room lies to the back. 


he misses them, Winged Foot is a 
course on which a man can quickly 
sour his score if he lets his concentra- 
tion desert him even for a moment. 
Two vivid illustrations of this took 
place on Bob Jones's final round in 
1929, the one time previous that the 
Open has been held at Winged Foot. 
On the 8th, then as now a long and 
severe par-4, Bob hit his second into 
the bunker on the front left side of 
the green. He scaled his third over 
the green into the trap beyond. He 
continued this costly game of ping- 
pong by hitting his fourth back over 
the green and into that first bunker. 
Then he got on, at length, and down 



NEW CHAMPION 

Here joyfully clutching the silver 
trophy given him for winning last 
week’s British Amateur is 2l-ypar- 
old Deane Beman, a junior at the 
University of Maryland. By defeating 
Bill Hyndman III of Philadelphia in 
the finals he became the 12lh, and 
youngest, American to win the title. 

Almost completely unknown in hi.s 
own country, Beman, who is married 
and has a 7-month-old daughter, 
went to England as a member of the 
United States Walker Cup team. He 
was selected largely because he had 
reached the quarter-finals of the 1 958 
U.S. Amateur and po.ssessed an ex- 
ceptionally determined golfingnature. 
Pla>nng only in the singles he won 
his match, and two weeks later swept 
through the British Amateur. Just 
hours after beating Hyndman 3 and 
2, Beman hopped a plane to Wash- 
ington and there, with U others, 
qualified for this week’s U.S. Open. 


Along both sides of the greens hug- 
ging the putting surface closely, one 
finds, with few exceptions, that old 
Tillinghast trademark: the kidney- 
shaped trap with an abrupt pitch to 
the high sidewall. Even the most ac- 
complished long-iron player is going 
to hit a few of those traps every 
round, and this being the case, Claude 
Harmon, the Winged Foot profes- 
sional, is convinced that the winner 
will have to be a player who can exe- 
cute the soft trap shot, wafting the 
ball gently over the sidewall so that 
there is very little run on it when it 
lands on tight greens whose contours 
make them racy. 

Because of the relatively small tar- 
gets the greens present and the sticky 
little shots a player must handle if 


in two putts for a 7. Fortunately for 
Jones, he had entered the fourth 
round with a comfortable lead and 
his principal challengers had been 
running into trouble too, so he re- 
mained in no appreciable danger un- 
til he came to the loth, a medium- 
length par-4 to a well-trapped green 
seated at the crest of a slope. Here 
again Bob played a most uncharacter- 
istic series of shots after his second 
had left him well short of the green on 
the up-slope. Wanting to pitch firm- 
ly to the flag, he punched his third 
yards too strong, over the back apron 
and into the rough behind a clumpy 
hassock. His fourth, which he tried 
to cut over the hassock, hit it. His 
fifth was on, and with two putts he 
conlittued 
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WINGED FOOT entiliniicd 


had another inglorious 7. Shaken 
by this performance. Boh staggered 
down the stretch and only just res- 
urrected a tie for the lop with Al 
Espinosa by holing that famous curl- 
ing Vi-footer for his par on the home 
green. In the playoff lie returned to 
his best .Jonesian form with a ven- 
geance, but the playoff was at least 
a.s remarkable for the never-ending 
trnuliles that befell poor Espinosa. 
He failed to break 80 on either round 
and finished 23 shots behind, a grim 
illustration of how unrelenting 
Winged Foot can be when a golfer 
loses his grip on himself. 

One other facet of Jones’ play at 
Winged Foot is worth commentingon 
in the light of the approaching Open. 
Bob got off with a but few f)9s 
have been begun with poorer aus- 
pices. On the first hole, then as now 
a very long pav-4 slightly uphill all 
the way and into the prevailing wind, 
he went two over witli a fi. On the 
second, now a drive and a five-iron 
but in 15)29 a drive and a pitch. Boh 
got his par. On the third, however, 
he went two over again, wdiich is not 
a hard thing to do on a par-3 about 
220 yards long to a heaving green with 
only the suspicion of an entrance. 
Four over par after three holes. Bub 
regrouped his forces, turned in 38 
and, pouring it on. came home in 31. 
The point, though, for our purpose 
is this: the first three holes at Wingeil 
Foot, in lO.'iO no less than in 1929, 
comprise one of the toughest ojiening 
stretches in golf. There will surely be 
lots of 5-5-4 starts against the par of 
4-4-3, and the player who gets by 
these holes in one over par will be in 
comparatively good sliape. 

The revised 4th is now a fairly hard 
liole but beginning on that tee. never- 
theless, the player who has got off 
rockily has a chance to settle down 
and try to get. back over the ne.\l 11 
holes tw'hich include two birdieahle 
drive-and-pilch holes, two birdieahle 
par-5s, and one not too difficult par- 
3) as many shots as he can. He will 
need everything he can pick up, be- 
cause it will require some wonderful 
play not to lose a stroke or more back 
to par on the final four holes. Gruel- 
ing par-4s which measure 417, 452, 
444, and 424 yards respectively for a 
total of 1,737 yards, just about a mile 
of golf, they make for a finish com- 
parable to the celebrated rough rides 
home at Hoylake, Carnoustie and 
Pebble Bead). 



BEN HOGAN BEARS OLD GUARD FLAG 



MIOOLECOFF IS A MIDDLE GUARDI 



Thecrowds that turn out at Winged 
Foot— and between 20.000 and 2.5,000 
spectators would not be unexpected 
on Open Saturday if tlie weather is 
beckoning and one or two colorful 
players are close to the lead — will 
surely bp excited by the course’s scen- 
ic and architectural features: the 
Corotlike beauty of the elms which 
frame man.\- green areas, the uneven 
rise and fall of the fairways las dis- 
tinct from the placid sweej) of ordinary 
ones'), and particularly the dramatic 
styling of the green areas. Wliile 
Winged Foot is not cjuite a great 
course in tlie classic line of the great- 
est courses, it is a most arresting one. 
Few others bring home so clearly the 
unappreciated truth that one of the 
things we built better in the old days, 
oddly enough, was golf courses. We 
have some first-class architects today 
and they have designed some excel- 
lent layouts, but the popular assump- 
tion that the general run of our recent 
courses is a hajipy imi>rovement on 
our older ones is utter nonsense. In 
the earlier days, in tliat score of years 
between 1910 and 1930, for exam- 
ple, people took their time when 
they constructed golf courses. 'Fhey 
worked to express and emphasize the 
distinct qualities and shot values 
the terrain suggested, hoping to pro- 
duce courses as specific in characler 
as Winged Foot. Today, almost be- 
cause of the improvements in earth- 
moving machinery, our architects 
tend too often to paint the .same pic- 
ture time after lime. For example, 
the modern course which has im- 
pressed itself most strikingly on our 
national golf mind has been the Au- 
gusta National and. because of this, 
we are presently experiencing sort of 
a Howard Johnson era of architec- 
ture in which so-called Augusta-type 
courses are springing up everywhere, 
each as inevitably pallid when com- 
pared to the original as Diana Dors is 
to Marilyn Monroe. 

Features of these synthetic Augus- 
ta-type courses are the shallowne.ss of 
the few traps in the large green areas 
and the all but complete absence of 
rough. These “advances” make two 
things possible, it is argued, and they 
do: they permit poor golfers to score 
better than they would on less docile 
layouts, and they help to keep down 
the cost of course maintenance since 
a large grass-cutting machine like a 
si.x-gang mower can crop practically 
the entire course. What you lose, 
however, is the deep pleasure of golf, 
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Panatela Profiles 


ty Rob t Burns 

A charncterizaiion 


—oacAiClcX/^ 

fi&ui/ oi &n£A4 'hioit/ (^^Au&^ut 
^ •nSM/, kotaS^, M!Uf4, "lAJtut A 
^Hi44j OiAt/UCoAiH^ CUjM4 A4 

Jo*i^ QJ Xii£*f'/lJL' 'BwiKd. 


OccaiioitcMif '!/c^u4ctU/id‘' in, mhA 

t(W ckukkof ^uASif Apoitik^ cipa/u— 

cUdt^ kiiMJ 'IchiAp i*Uf ktijtu 


'yUuj ffCCAkUo duAn^ ^ OK' one^ o^ {fiAAt Ihi^, {nokz 
A£c<ruC ^ov /uipicO AdciKZrafiOt/Ai^ki^ IB-jt^.A^AAks- 
AoA 6uXSt^ U4idMAAfA^ ^*U*uiZ[4~~AA^, 

(^oooC'VkMi^ a/fouC T^oPC. 'Suama 
tfOtO l*CpOif '£4*0 UJiZitOtCt kiZudkof!' 


Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe — 2 for 27^. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25p — 150 each — 3 for 500 — 250 each. 


(^OAMOiZuV-- penio^^ XKiiZi uMXk? n ku*uk/ 

0^ ko<fi -^oo ^P mo M 44t<ntA ■— OipGk/'tki' C^KOtnZ/, 

(OcCC/ eOM£4 0/ pAcJv cr^ CiiMU (iHCC A pOcJky o(^ 

"7^0^ 'PknAtkiAU- ^ftn/ A/ _ . The re: 

‘^li^Kcdcf pokm/ AMtOpMy. un['^uc'mii(h 

Smooth Smc 
Binder Tobacco — a 
form of tobacco, comp 
veinless for even bumin| 
smoother smoking. 

/ ‘T-M. Oen-Cli. Co.. Inc. 



WINGED FOOT roiitiiiueil 



Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly ! 

Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT. ..new from core to cover! 


The new distanck dot leaves the 
club head like a rifle shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “click” in 
golf. Mosl imix)rtant, you’ll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish — every- 
thing’s new and better! Never before 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
"NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


the bittersweet confrontation with 
interesting shots to play and the in- 
tense satisfaction that comes to the 
golfer who plays one— say, a touchy 
pitch to a small green on a short par-4 
where, the shot being shorter and per- 
force easier than a longer approach, 
the slopes around the green are quite 
treacherous. Sharp slopes, to be sure, 
must be maintained by hand, l)ut the 
feel and strategy of certain golf holes 
call for them, and in the over-all ex- 
pense of operating a golf club the cost 
of manual labor is really not the 
crushing item it is bruited to be. These 
thoughts being merely the foothills 
of a cordillera of controversy, we will 
leave them here and now, reiterating 
only that Winged Foot, whether or 
not you deem its green areas too 
penal, is a fine example of a course 
that sets a golfer clear, definite prob- 
lems and requires positive solutions. 

If the West Course at Winged Foot 
has a substantial personality, so docs 
the club itself. It is not as old as most 
people think, having been founded 
just after World War I by a corps of 
enthusiasts who were members of the 
New York Athletic Club, 'rhey took 
as the name of their country club the 
emblem of their city club, the winged 
foot. 'I'he club’s prime mover and first 
president was the late John G. .'\nder- 
son, best known to current golfers as 
the man in whose honor the annual 
invitational fourball at Winged Foot 
is named. A genuinely good golfer, 
Anderson would be a man of greater 
reputation had he managed to play a 
shade better on the two days he 
reached the final of the National Ama- 
teur, but Jerry Travers defeated him 
in 1913 and Bob Gardner in 1915, 
and so Viis name rings a Viardiy more 
resounding bell than do those of Rufus 
King, Dull McCullough, Joe Gagliardi 
(also of Winged Foot) and other men 
who have in more recent years been 
unsuccessful finalists in the Amateur. 

Winged Foot, however, has pro- 
duced a horde of champions, as many 
or more than any other club in the 
United Stales, one would guess. Craig 
W’ood was the professional there in 
1941 when he won both the Masters 
and the Open. Wood's successor, 
Claude Harmon, took the Masters in 
his third year at the club. Dick Chap- 
man was a member there when he 
won the 1940 National Amateur, and 
the present membership rolls include 
the names of Tom Robbins, the Na- 
tional Senior Amateur champion, and 
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one Thomas Dickerson Armour, the 
quiet man who was victorious in the 
1927 National Open and the 1931 
British Open. A club which attract.s 
people who like their golf strong, 
Winged Foot is a logical home for 
Fred Corcoran, the veteran golf pro- 
moter (whose house overlooks the 
loth green), and Ralph Kennedy, 
a retired New York businessman who 
has i)layed more courses than any 
man in history— well over 3,000. But 
perhaps the most distinguishing mark 
of Winged Foot’.s \itality is the 
very large number of scratch ama- 
teurs who have been members dike 
Dick Mayer' or who are currently, 
and the equally large number of 
young as.sistanls who have received 
their training under Claude Harmon 
and have gone on to considerable 
fame and fortune. Graduates of Har- 
mon Tech include Jackie Burke 'as 
assistant in 1947). Shelley Mayfield 
i]948 49>, Mike Souchak il9.S3\ A1 
Mengert ' 1953 54 1, DaveMarr ) 1954 - 
55), and along with them such fine 
players as Buck Worsham, (Hto 
Greiner, Harry Dee, Gene Dahl- 
bender and Jay Riviere. 

THE MONDAY EXPERT 

Quite a number of these boys (plus 
Harmon, who (}ualifies automatically 
as the home pro) should be on the 
firing line for the 1959 National 
Open. Their supporters will be argu- 
ing that their "local knowledge” will 
be a decided advantage. It will, to be 
sure, but there are so many factors 
that come into play in an Open. Of 
course, after the tournament is over, 
why and where the new champion 
won will be clear as a road map. 
In fact, on the morning after it is 
always difficult to meet any golf fan 
who will admit he picked anyone 
else but the winner. I have a feel- 
ing that on the Monday following 
that most astounding of all Opens, 
the 1913 edition, there were probably 
hundreds of experts roaming the 
streets of Boston ready to proclaim 
to any accessible ear that they had 
picked Francis Ouimet. “Saw him hit 
some practice shots before his first 
round,” the pitch no doubt went, 
“and I said right then and there, 
‘That boy’ll bear watching.’ Besides, 
if you follow your golf closely, El- 
lery, you knew Ouimet was due— not 
that he had done anything much be- 
fore, granted. But he had the look of 
a champion, you see. I was only sur- 
prised that he didn’t beat Vardon and 
Ray without a playoff.” end 


/IIKN A&FopkmU) its door? in 
!<!92. gulta pcrclia ball? and 
liicknr>-?liaftc(l clubs were itu: 
standard e(iuipmenl of e\ c-ry golfer. 
Ill assembling a s«‘( of <jub.«, a 
spnrisniaii Iriet! rack after rack of 
untnali hed woods ainl irons until 
lie fomnl tfm.sc ubich "fell right” 
to him. 

'I hat -stale of affair.? .seems prijiii- 
ti\c now. but it v^as a faiil\ modern 
i!e\eiopmeiU in a sport which dales 
back to the Ibnnan Finpire. Vs late 
a? the 1 ll'lll's. golfers liad usc<l long, 
lld/i clubs w ith whi|)|n a.sh shafts 
anil leather balls filleil with feath- 
ers. t By some makers' slamlards. 
each ball w as stuffed with a volume 
of feathers sufficient to fill the crow n 
uf a beater hat. I 

1 he gutla perclia ball wldeh re- 
placed the fragile, u/idepeudahle 
fealtiiT \ariety was the invention of 
a Si'otlish elergy man— and ulti- 
mately hr<Mighl about a major revo- 
lution in club design. This new liall 
was too bard for the slender e(iil>s 
in use. ami. as it gained in pojnilar- 
ity. Wood heads beeanie shorter and 
squatter. Irorr Imads more refined 
ami liickory shafts replaced ash. 

1 he year IbUli saw the invention 
of another new liall of rubber thread 
woinul around a soliil rubber core 
— a livelier ball giv ing greater dis- 
tance. Controversy (leve]r>ped. how- 
ever. as to whether the di.stance 
gained was not offset by difficulty 
of control. 


This del.ate lasted until l‘)(lL 
when W alter ,1 . Trav is use<l a rublier 
bail to win the I amateur 

ehampionship. I'lius the modei ii era 
of golf eijuipmenl began, .''oon. 
wooil beads were lieing made of 
|)eisimmon and dogwood. Faces of 
irons were decpeiietl — even ribbcvl 
to increase back spin. FinalU .seam- 
less .-leel slmfl.s appeared in 192J. 

The next step was stanilardiza- 
lion. And by the end of the I93()'s, 
clubs < aiue in matched sets, identi- 
cal in weigbl and properly bal- 
aneerl. .V sy.<tem of numlmriug was 
devised to irlentify the finclv grad- 
uat<-<I club designs, and words like 
tnusliie and uilAick and c/eeA- dis- 
appeared from fairway jargon. 



Rock and Rollin Putter 


Air COL? SPECIALTIES 

Our sixty-odd years aren't many 
as the history of golf goes. But as 
an enthusiastic participant in the 
di’Veiojmient of modern equipment, 
we've learned a lot about what it 
takes to turn in a low score. Sound 
inslrucliun an<l plenty of practice, 
first of all— which are up to the 
jdayer. IBu.? clubs and arce.'i.sorip.s 
of good quality, and sound advice in 
selecting them — which, of course, 
are always to lie found at .A&F. 


Ubercrombie & Fitch 

362 ^tAUISON .AVKM.E, NEW YORK 
c:uiCA<;o san i'hancisco 
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How to ivin without Red 


Even with no ‘leader,’ the Braves continue to dominate 

the league. They just figure to follow each other to the pennant 


W ITH THK passing of Nfemorial 
Day, which is the traditional 
end of the first lap of the annual ma- 
jor league mile, the Xational League 
merits a word of praise. Stoutly refus- 
ing to become exhibitionists, as those 
other fellows have, and turn thing.s 
upsid.e down just to attract a little 
attention, the Xational Leaguer.s 
have puttered happily about their 
business in a most proper manner. 

Philadelphia is in last place, the 
usual address for the Phillies, and 
Milwaukee is in first, which has be- 
come something of a permanent resi- 
dence for the Braves, too. The Braves 
have been there most of the year. 
Scorning the temptation to go off on 
a long losing streak, a tactic despised 


in Wi.scnnsin as a bush-league Yan- 
kee publicity trick, the Braves have 
lost no more than two games in a row 
since the season began. The (Jiants 
are second and the Dodgers or Pirates 
third, and it has been a very orderly 
affair, enough to turn Warren Giles's 
hair brown. Unless Milwaukee finds 
some way to lose a few games, the 
pennant race is going to be over by 
the Fourth of July and the X’ational 
I.eague will have to move a couple 
of franchises to get any fans. 

This aura of invincibility stems 
not from any untouchable lead the 
Braves have piled up in the first eight 
weeks of play — their biggest margin 
has been 4 ' games and frequently it 
has been much less than that — but 


from tlie serene ease with which tliey 
have managed to stay on top. The 
Pirates were supposed to he tough. 
So the Braves knocked them off in 
the first week of the season and that 
took care of the Pirates for a while. 
The Dodgers made threatening 
noi,ses. so tlie Braves clipped them, 
ton. X’ext it was San Francisco’s turn. 
The Giants were kept in tow. And 
last week the Pirates, finally playing 
the way they should, came boiling 
up toward the top. The Braves took 
care of them again. 

Milwaukee has been spreading its 
terror with two weapons railed hit- 
ting and pitching. Since these make 
up about 99 44 lOOths' , of ha.sehall. 
only a few peoanlic individuals have 
persisted in pointing out that the 
club has deficiencies, too, like they 
can't ru.i a lick and the defense leaks 

continued 



SPIRITED DEL CRANDALL. ONCE A MINOR DISAPPOINTMENT. NOW RANKS FAR AHEAD OF OTHER CATCHERS IN THE LEAGUE 
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What is it? 




A most unusual 
slide projector 

This is the EXPLORER, 
stealing the show and 
bristling with automatic 
ideas. It changes slides 
for you, lets you show 
them by remote control 
(forward and rev’erse), 
even points out details 
with a dot of light. A 
"zoom” lens adjusts the 
picture to fit the screen. 

But look again at the 
styling. The distinctive 
lines. At Bell & Howell, 
surprising things are 
happening in design . 

FINER PRODUCTS 

THROUGH imagination 

> 


Bell & Howell 




Tommy Bolt is wearing the Grand 
Slam Model 52800. The collar and 
cuffs arc in contrasting color trim. Tup 
golfers depend on the absolute free- 
dom of movement. 2*4-inch longer 
shirt tail stays anchored In slacks and 
•won’t pull out. The soft, long wear- 
ing, mesh-knit fabric is machine- 
washalile and guaranteed not to 
shrink out of fit. $5.00 

•U.s.rat. 25S4390 


WINNERS WEAR 


GRAND SLAM.G0LF SHIRTS 

with Ihe exclusive 
underarm 


Enter the Munsingweor World Series Contest 
win t) free trip for two 
vio American Airlines! 
fISsr wrrH /ersACROSS the 


Ask for detoils ot your favorite retail store 


uosiiigwear^ 



JOHNNY O’BRIEN, ONE OF SCHOENOIENST'S STAND-INS. MAKES PLAY AT SECOND 


HOW TO WIN eonlinued 

a bit and the uniforms don’t fit good. 
In view of what has been happening 
so far the deficiencies seem rather 
trivial. 

Henry Aaron is on his way to bat- 
ting .700 or .400 or somewhere along 
in there and leading the league in 
runs batted in. He would also be lead- 
ing in home runs except that Eddie 
Mathews, a teammate, is bashing 
baseballs out of the park at a clip 
which threatens the pace of Harmon 
Killebrew. As a matter of fact, every- 
one is hitting: Aaron, Mathews, Del 
Crandall. Joe Adcock, Bill Bruton, 
Wes Covington and Johnny Logan. 
Logan, in particular, is very pleased. 
He spent the winter collecting clip- 
pings which said that he was through 
and is now spending the spring look- 
ing up the people who wrote such 
things so that he can sneer in their 
faces. 

A TEAM OF .300 HITTERS 

At one point, Fred Haney could 
have fielded a complete lineup of .300 
hitters by putting Joe Morgan at sec- 
ond base, a temptation the Milwau- 
kee manager resisted in the cause of 
stopping ground balls. But Morgan 
is nice to have in reserve, along with 
either Adcock or Frank Torre (de- 
pending upon which of the two is 
playing first base that day), Mickey 
Vernon, who is still quite a hitter, 
Stan Lopata and guys like that. 

Even on those days when the 
Braves don’t hit, the pitching has a 
way of plugging up the dike. One 
night three Dodger pitchers, Don 


Drysdale, Art Fowler and Clem La- 
bine, held the Braves scoreless from 
the seventh inning until the 16th. 
But Carl Willey, Don McMahon and 
Bob Rush held the Dodgers scoreless 
from the fifth inning and hitless after 
the ninth, and eventually Aaron lined 
a 400-foot double to drive Mathews 
in from first and break up the game. 
And look what happened to Harvey 
Haddix last week. Lew Burdette 
wasn’t nearly so perfect, only better, 
and the Braves won on one lonely hit, 
that home run-double thing of Ad- 
cock’s in the 13th. 

Those two wise old squirrels, Spahn 
and Burdette, share the greatest act 
in theNational League. Between them 
they have pitched half the Milwaukee 
innings this spring. They are tough 
and smart and talented and the main 
reason why the Braves almost never 
go off on a costly losing spin. Haney 
knows that he is going to get at least 
two consistent, well-pitched games 
every four days regardless of what 
the other guys on the staff might do, 
and this is why he has worked Spahn 
and Burdette, Spahn and Burdette, 
in the face of rain-outs and freeze- 
outs and off days while keeping Rush 
and Willey and Joey Jay and the 
others fretting impatiently on the 
bench. Perhaps this relative inactivity 
on the part of the second-line Mil- 
waukee pitchers will turn out to be 
the Achilles heel of the ball club in 
the long, hot summer ahead. But. as 
Haney says, “What would you do?” 

The fact that the Braves have 
hitting and pitching, however, does 
not come as a complete surprise. 
Even the most casual observer knew 
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that Henry Aaron could hit and it 
has been sev'eral seasons since anyone 
asked, “Who's Lew Burdette?” The 
big problem at Milwaukee was sup- 
posed to be the replacement of Red 
Schoendienst, both as a second base- 
man and as the motivating force of 
the ball club. 

What the Braves have finally 
worked out is a system in which they 
don’t replace Schoendienst in either 
of his roles. Red is feeling much bet- 
ter, fat and healthy after his tuber- 
culosis attack and determined to play 
baseball again, if not late this year at 
least in 1960. Still, he is unavailable. 
So is Mel Roach, who did such a fine 
job filling in when necessary last year 
but who has been unable to play an 
inning yet this season because of an 
injured and slow-to-heal knee. 

In the absence of these two, the 
Braves have gone along with the ma- 
terial at hand: Chuck Cottier, classi- 
fied by the Braves as a sort of teen- 
age Schoendienst and given a brief 
fling at the job before being sent 
down to Louisville, where he is still 
labeled promising but not yet pre- 
pared; Felix Mantilla, a good jour- 
neyman ballplayer chronically af- 
flicted with weariness (he plays base- 
ball all winter in Puerto Rico and 
therefore has a good excuse); Joe 
Morgan, the good-hit, seldom-catch 
guy; and Johnny O’Brien, the All- 
America basketball twin with the 
big chaw of tobacco, the infectious 
sense of humor and a batting average 
which will never match his free-throw 
record. 

None is sensational, each is ade- 
quate, and as long as the rest of the 
Braves hit and pitch as they do, 
Haney’s Aunt Bertha could play 
second base for this ball club and it 
would get by. 

NO LEADER IN SIGHT 

Neither Mantilla nor Morgan (nor 
Aunt Bertha) could hope to replace 
Schoendienst as an inspirational 
force, however, and before the season 
began it was felt that this might be of 
more importance in the pennant race 
than more material factors. The 
Braves, with Aaron and Mathews 
and Spahn and Burdette and the rest, 
couldn't win the pennant in 1956 nor 
were they winning it in 1957 until 
Schoendienst joined the team. With 
the Redhead gone, there was some 
question of a relapse this year. 

Leadership, in baseball, is a strange 
and puzzling thing. It depends not 
only upon the individual but upon 


the team, and a man who can inspire 
one ball club might be laughed off 
the field by another. Sometimes, with- 
out the necessary ability in the line- 
up, all the leadership in the world 
isn’t going to do as much good as a 
few base hits. In other situations one 
player— perhaps he can’t hit or field 
a lick— can lift a ball club with sheer 
burning spirit. 

Billy Martin, w'ith his chatter and 
constant display of aggressiveness, 
did a job like this for the Yankees; 
he helped soup up a club that was 
technically very, very proficient but 
needed an occasional jab of the needle. 

There are players who lead simply 
by virtue of their own great talent. 
It rubs off on everyone and shames 
the less accomplished into doing bet- 
ter than their best. Joe DiMaggio’s 
contributions included a good bit of 
this. 

And then there are teams which 
use a blend of leadership, extracting 
a certain quality from one player and 
a different brand of inspiration from 
another. On the 1951 Giants, Eddie 
Stanky, something of a Billy Martin 
type, and Alvin Dark, more like 
DiMaggio, fused their sparks to make 
a real explosion. 

There are also a few very fortunate 
teams which seem to have nothing 
but leaders— veteran, experienced 
ballplayers who work .so well together 
that inspiration floats off them like a 
Los Angeles smog. The Dodgers of 
Reese and Robinson and Campanella 
and Snider and Hodges were like 
that, a collection of real old pros. 

And finally there are teams which 
need leaders but can’t find them. This 
was Milwaukee until Schoendienst 
arrived. 

It is all a bit intangible, however, 
and even today the Braves aren’t sure 
they were ever led. “Yeah, Red in- 
spired this ball club,’’ says Haney. 
“Right out there at second base. He 
never said a word and he never gave 
any pep talks around here. All he did 
was hit .300 and make all the plays 
in the field and show people how a 
big league second baseman was sup- 
posed to play. You can call it what- 
ever you like.” 

Anyway, Schoendienst supplied it, 
and the Braves won two pennants. 
Now he is gone— but still the Braves 
win. Apparently something has tak- 
en his place. 

Something has. Confidence and ma- 
turity among the other players. Even 
those old Dodgers had trouble getting 
continued 
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startFii in the beginning, and now 
the Brave.s have passed tlirough that 
stage. If they lose, it will be because 
someone outhit.s and outpitches and 
outfields them, not because they are 
unsure of tliemselvps. Now they know 
how it is clone and they can count on 
each other. 

Tlie l)est example of this on the 
Brave.s is not Aaron, who was fated to 
be a great player no matter what uni- 
form he wore, nor Mathews, who hit 
47 home runs his second season in the 
league. The young old pro who has 
made himself into an outstanding 
ballplayer after years of hard work is 
Del Crandall, the catcher. 

Part of the trouble Del had in liv- 
ing up to expectations was his own 
fault. He should never have looked 
so good to begin with. On the day he 
reported to the Braves in June of 
1949 he was only 19 years old but 
stood almost 6 feet 2 inches tall, 
weighed a tough, rangy 170 pounds, 
had a bazooka for an arm and could 
hit the ball a mile. He didn’t drink or 
smoke or cuss or chew and he went to 
church on Sunday. He had straw- 
colored hair, light-blue eyes and a 
friendly, happy smile. And he loved 
to play ball. Sort of a Jack zVrmstrong 
in shin guards. 

THE CAN'T-MISS KID 

Manager Billy Southworth, wlio 
had won a pennant for the Braves in 
'48 but a year later could only sit 
back and watch the patchwork cham- 
pions come apart before his eyes, was 
overjoyed. He took one look at this 
kid from the Three-I League, sold 
aging Phil Masi to Pittsburgh and 
popped Crandall right into the lineup. 

"Greatest catching prospect I’ve 
ever seen,” said Southworth. 

"On the first day," said Joe Tay- 
lor, the Braves’ equipment manager, 
"everybody was standing around with 
their mouths open, wondering how 
this kid from Class B could do tiie 
things he did." 

And later Charlie Grimm was to 
call him "the closest thing to anot..- 
er Gabby Hartnett I’ve ever seen." 
In 1954 Grimm made Crandall his field 
captain at the age of 24. 

Tliere is no doubt that Del was 
good. He had been catching since he 
was 9 years old back in Fullerton, 
California, and he had been taught 
how to do things the right way. He 
also knew that it was a catcher’s job 
to take charge of the ball game. The 
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first time he caught Spahn the Braves’ 
famous left-haTidcr shook off his sig- 
nals 20 times. Crandall kept giving 
them. Spahn gave up and pitched 
the way the kid wanted him to. 

Crandall had tremendous hustle, 
harking up play.s at first and third 
base, running out to the mound to 
settle down his pitcher, going far up 
the line after pop (lies, moving his 
fieltlers around, bellowing encourage- 
ment all across the field. Here, it was 
quite apparent, was a boy who was 
going to take over. Brave.s fans were 
positive that Delmar Wesley Cran- 
dall would be hauled, warm and kick- 
ing, into the Hall of Fame before his 
;{0th birthday, and lift the Braves to 
dizzy heights with one liand wliile 
clouting home runs witli the other. 

It didn't work out (|uito that way. 
Del hit .263, then .220. He went olf 
to the Army for two years, hurt Ids 
arm and couldn’t throw as hard 
when he came hack. It took a year 
for him to get over that. He hit a good 
.272 the year the Brave.s moved from 
Boston to Milwaukee, which was 
probably just part of the hysteria 
which infected the whole ball club. 

But then he hit .242 and .236 and 
.238 and .253. Ho had 26 home runs 
one season and 21 another but never 
did he drive in more than 64 runs. He 
reported 30 pounds overweight one 
spring and hurt a leg in a collision at 
home plate. In 19.56 he messed up an 
elbow in another close play on a .slid- 
ing runner, and this bothered him for 
more than a year. So most people 
finally gave up and quit watching. 

This didn’t stop Del from hustling, 
nor did he .stop yelling. The trouble is 
that no one on the Braves ever seemed 
to be listening. If it was leadershij) 
they needed in Milwaukee, Crandall 
apparently wasn’t the man. 

“I never thought 1 was,” says Del 
now. ‘‘That's just the way I play ball. 
A guy my age doesn’t go out there 
and inspire a bunch of other ballplay- 
ers the same age just by making noise. 
If they had ever thouglit I was try- 
ing to take over around here, they 
would have stuffed me head first 
down the drain. A leader has to be 
older and more experienced or else 
hit .350 and 50 home runs. I’m afraid 
I never have done that.” 

But when people began to look at 
Crandall again through the 1958 sea- 
son and as he attracted even more at- 
tention with a .300-plus batting aver- 
age this spring, they began to realize 
what they had missed. Although Del 
could never lead the Braves out of the 


wilderness by himself, he was a pretty 
sturdy fellow during the march and 
now he can be an even stronger fac- 
tor in keeping them at the top. He 
has become by far the best catcher 
in the .Vationa) League. 

This has been very important to 
the progress of the Braves, because 
they liave had a solid, dependable, 
highly intelligent man behind the 
plate during this period when every 
other club has had to patch and pray 
and hope. Crandall has one of the 
strongest throwing arm.s in the league 
and almost certainly the quickest 
and most accurate one. He is a mas- 
terful handler of pitchers, a real stu- 
dent of opposing hitlers and a tough 
man with the bat. He has never 
ceased to work hard and to learn — 
and never has he ceased to hustle. 

A LITTLE SOMETHING EXTRA 

“I found out a long time ago,” says 
Del, ‘‘that I could make ujj for some 
of my defects by maybe working just 
u little harder than anyone else. It’s 
a good life and I want to stay up 
here.” 

“Crandall is the best there is,” says 
Spahn, "and he gets better every 
year.” 

‘‘He always knew the hitters,” 
says Burdette. "The thing which has 
made him even better in the last few 
years is that he knows his own pitch- 
ers so well now. He knows what we 
should throw to each batter and 
when.” 

‘‘1 just do what he tells me,” says 
Jay, who is only 23 although he has 
been in the big leagues for six years. 
“He’s always thinking out ahead. 
And he’s the best target you ever 
saw. I don’t know what he does that 
other catchers don’t do, but he sure 
helps you. And, boy, he stays on top 
of the play all the time. He keeps 
you working out there. You let down 
for a minute and out he comes. Hav- 
ing Del back there has meant a lot to 
the young pitchers on this ball club. 
It’s meant a lot to the entire team. 
Nobody else has a catcher like him 
in this league.” 

So Del Crandall, who still looks 
like Jack Armstrong, or maybe like 
his older brother, has finally arrived, 
although not in the way he was sup- 
posed to in the beginning. And, like 
Crandall, the other Braves have ar- 
rived, too. It’s going to be pretty 
tough getting them down from up 
there. They don’t really need a lead- 
er any more. They just follow each 
other these days. eno 
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More fold play suspected 


Eleven big reces have recently been marred by foul claims— 
justified and otherwise— and the public is wondering about it 


T ilK BOY pictured below is Man- 
uel. Manuel Ycaxa. Some call him 
Ee-Au-za, as he should be called, and 
others who have trouble with the cu- 
rious array of letters that form his 
name call him Vaka-zaka, and some 
even call him N'jigasaki. But the peo- 
ple who crowd the rails at the race 
tracks call him Manny, and this he 
likes. Some say that he is a Pana- 
manian and others say he is a Pana- 
maniac. and this he does not care for 
at all. His fellow jockeys say he is a 
rough rider and the stewards say that 


he is just careless. To horsemen who 
have been around for a long time he 
is an Arcaro in embryo; to those who 
have been around for only a little 
while he is .Ies.se James. 

But if you follow racing closely you 
know that Manuel has troubles most 
of the time. Dark troubles. There are 
times when his fellow jockeys want 
to fight him for infractions of the 
rules. They storm at him but he dis- 
arms them by saying, “When you 
speak to Ycaza. speak softly." He 
has been rightly accused of bumping. 



EMOTING FANS at Hiatcah J^ark watched Manuel Ycaza ( mu.sl claimed-against jockey i as 
he went to [ace stewards after rough riding which cost him the rich 1958 Flamingo stake.s. 


herding, pinching, swerving. But no 
one accuses Manuel of stealing. 

Within the last two years he has 
brought Into prominence the foul 
claim, and poor Manuel was forced 
to sit out 80 days of riding last year 
when found guilty of gross infractions 
which fell more into the category of 
gamesmanshij) than horsemanship. 

Some of the tiation’s most storied 
stakes have been marred by foul 
claims. Six races with a value of 
•SIOO.OOO or over ilhe Washington. 
D.C. International, the Washington 
Park Futurity, the Champagne, the 
Campbell Memorial, the Widener 
Handicap and the Kentucky Derby i, 
along with some other races rich in 
tradition ;thc McLennan and Cam- 
den Handicaps, the Wood, the Ken- 
tucky Oaks and the Laurel Maturity) 
have been struck by foul claims or 
inquiries in the last Ifi months. 

"It seems to be a ca.se of baloney 
every Saturday.” Jockey Dave Erb 
said the other afternoon in the riders’ 
room at Belmont Park. Erb is one of 
our most respected riders. "It’s begin- 
ning to look as if it isn’t doing the 
business of racing any good to have 
the.se foul claims all the time. If a fel- 
low has a legitimate claim, certainly 
he should make it; it's his duty to 
protect the betting public, the owner, 
the trainer and himself hi/ claiming. 
I think there are too many little 
frivolous claims today that take up 
too much time.” 

Although there are no complete na- 
tional statistics on fouls and inquiries 
(a foul comes about when a jockey 
alleges that he has been interfered 
with during the running of a race: an 
inquiry is an action initiated by the 
stewards to review the running of a 
race), Keene Daingerfield, one of our 
most prominent slewanis, has kept a 
tabulation of his work over the past 
four years i.scp churl ptiyc 54 ). 

'I'he conclusions drawn are definite 
enough: "It does appear that the ‘in- 
quiry’ (including both inquiries and 
objections) curve is rising percepti- 
bly. I believe one contributing factor 
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is that riders, horsemen and officials 
have all become increasingly ‘film- 
conscious.’ Certain riders are prone to 
claim foul with little or no provoca- 
tion while others will seldom do so, 
even when they should. This is one 
of the imponderables involved in a 
steward’s decision as to whether to 
post the inquiry or await a complaint 
from the jockey." 

Just before the running of the Cam- 
den Handicap two weeks ago, Earl S. 
Potter, the steward representing 
the New Jersey Racing Commission, 
Daingerfield and George R. Palmer, 
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stewards representing the track, dis- 
cussed the foul and inquiry situation 
at some length. "Before a big race 
we go into the jockeys’ room,” Dain- 
gerfield said, "and get the boys to- 
gether, reminding them that it is a big 
race and that we expect the race to 
be clean. Actually the only comment 
I can remember was in the Trenton 
Handicap two years ago when Bold 
Ruler, Gallant Man and Round Ta- 
ble were the only three starters. Earl 
went into the jockeys’ room and said, 
‘All right, you guys, this is the first 
time in a long time that you haven’t 
got us outnumbered.’ ” 

New Jersey’s stewards work with 
somewhat different equipment from 
that of many tracks today. Added to 
the film patrol are four patrol judges 
who give a running description of 
the race directly to the stewards by 
the use of an intercom system. 

"Many people,” says Earl Potter, 
"think that only a jockey may claim 
foul in a race, but the rules state that 
an owner and a trainer also have the 
right to claim foul. Many times a 
boy will not want to claim but the 
trainer will go down to the track and 
instruct the boy to claim foul rather 
than do it himself. On some occasions 
the trainers are watching the race in 
some of the worst positions. When a 
trainer tells a boy to claim, the boy’s 
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hands are tied. If he doesn't claim, 
then he probably won’t be riding for 
that trainer any more.” 

George Edward Arcaro, a boy of 
some ability, stood the other after- 
noon, oatting a towel against his very 
plain facial features. "There are num- 
bers being taken down today that 
would not have been taken down be- 
fore the films,” said Arcaro. "The 
films have put the pressure directly 
on the stewards. Look at the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Just about everyone 
w'ho saw those films agreed that the 
bumping between Tomy Lee and 
Sword Dancer was just about equal. 
Now. if we didn’t have the films there 
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could be no re-creation of the race. 
But when the films are around if a 
boy gets bumped up a little he's go- 
ing to claim foul and take a shot at 
getting the race in the movies. Early 
last year around New York there was 
a rash of foul claims that didn’t look 
too good. Some people think that a 
boy should have to post a bond when 
he claims foul and if the foul claim 
proves to be frivolous that the boy 
would have to forfeit the bond. Well, 
I’m against that. It defeats tlie whole 
purpose of the films and— think of 
this— if a young rider claims foul and 
he is fined for being frivolous, well, 
you can bet he isn’t going to claim 
again, even with a serious reason.” 

Cal Rainey, the steward represent- 
ing The Jockey Club at New York’s 
race tracks, thinks that today's 
methods of detecting fouls are so 
comolete that if a boy feels he was 
bothered he should claim. “Many 
boys,” says Rainey, "are often wrong- 
ly accused by the public of making 
frivolous claims while in the jockey’s 
own mind he thought his claim was 
legitimate. In the old days perhaps 
they were more tolerant of fouls but 
today racing is more technical. 

"In New York,” Rainey contin- 
ues, "we try to treat every race the 
same way, whether it’s a .$100,000 
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MIAMI-SANTIAGO 

HOUND TRIP NO TAX 


The best skiing of all gets underway each summer down south 
in Chile! Here's a breathtaking paradise of eternal sun and 
snow, with fabulous slopes, chair lifts and luxury hotels 
10.000 feet up in the Andes. And living is inexpen- 
sive in-Chile with US dollars! LAN's new DC-6Bs 
are radar equipped, flown by million mite, US 
trained pilots. 2 abreast seating, compli- 
mentary meals, bi-lingual staff. 30 years 
of safety in the air! 

All inclusive Tours available 
from $574 & up from MIAMI 


30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS SOUTH AMERICA BEST J 


$S13.60 

$681.40 


MIAMI - to Biseayne Bfvd. 
FRanklin 7-4763 



Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs 

Allen-A'i iia l kefs 


. . . they don't ride! . 

Now . . . and designed with your 
comfort in mind! AIlcn-A Uialkers are 
cut freer than briefs to provide snug 
support witiiout binding or chafing 
. . . cut briefer than Ixjxcrs to permit 
free leg movement without riding up. 
.Swim-trunk .smart, with patented 
Nobelt? waistband of live rubber that 
breathes with you. In soft-spun /-''“x 
cotton knit, $1.50. Try a pair! Aliens 
Or buy the box of 6 at $8.75. 1 A / 
The Allen-A Co., Piqua, Ohio, vllx 


Whatever your game, 
you can't beat Stanley! 
This all-steel bottle has 
no glass fillers to break 
or replace. Pt., S 12.95, 
Sportsman’s Set qt,, $ 1 4.95, 2-ul., $ 1 7.95. 
“Sur-V-Loa" case. 

two Stanley quart AT BfTTEfi STORES 

bottles, stainless- EVERYWHERE 

steel sandwich box. 

STANLEY Thermal Division 
landers, Frory & Clork, New Briloin, Conn. 




SERVICE ACE! 


ItiA/ill ncft break! 

STANLEY 

STAINLESS-STEEL VACUUM BOTTLE 


I.I.L.ITKATKO .lunr S. l9St 


00 



HORSE RACING foiitiiiucd 



If you want greater distance, play the U. S. Royal Special, the ball with 
High Initial Velocity. These top professionals— and thousands more 
winning golfers— find this ball releases its power more quickly on impact . . . 
addsyarefs to any good golfer's drives. Prove it yourself. Try the U. S. Royal 
Special, sold only at professionals' shops. See how much longer it makes 
you off the tee! All golfers pictured are members of the U. S. Royal Staff, 



United Slates Rubber 

Rockelelier Ceiier, NeivYO'kSO. N v 

LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GOLF BALLS 


slake or a ?3.500 claiming race. If 
you do this, then you have a group of 
jockeys who know they will be get- 
ting fair treatment all the time. We 
do not brief the riders before a big 
race. Most of the riders in New York 
are here all the time and know the 
standards are higli. Sometimes when 
we go over the films of a race the fol- 
lowing day, with the riders present, a 
foul will be very obviou.s to the other 
riders and the boy who has commit- 
ted it will feel pretty silly, because 
every rider in the room will just sit 
silently. In the olden days some of 
the hoys reached out and puslied an- 
other horse away; they’d grab the 
saildles and saddle cloths of the boys 
they were riding against. Some of 
them were so used to doing it that 
they didn’t even realize that they 
were doing it. 

“Today,” Rainey says, "we are 
more mechanized. Tlie whole trend of 
racing is toward mechanization. It’s 
good and it protects the public.” 

The public, however, seldom con- 
cerns itself with mechanization out- 
side of the tote operation. In last 
year’s Flamingo and this year's Wi- 
detier there were heated demonstra- 
tions by bettors when foul claims 
were lodged. The delay at the 1958 
International was almost farcical. 
When the public came away from the 
track it knew only that Tudor Era 
was disqualified and Sailor’s Guide’s 
numljer had been posted. This year’s 
Derby, although the film patrol 
shows an equal amount of contact 
between Tomy Lee and Sword Danc- 
er, still mystified those at the race 
track. Perhaps in an era of mechani- 
zation, with closed-circuit television 
sets available at many of our tracks, 
the stewards sliould run the film pa- 
trol so that the public could see it and 
he readily aware of why a claim was 
lodged and why a horse was disquali- 
fied. It would bring hack to the races, 
day after day. a more enlightened, 
educated public, wliicli is, after all. 
what the race l racks are hoping to do. 

Meanwhile, more fouls are being 
punished than ever before. It is 
doubtful that jockeys are more prone 
to commit foul-s than tlicy used to be. 
Therefore— and this is the important 
point — more fouls are being discov- 
ered which used to go unnoticed. The 
ne.xt step— once the system of sur- 
veillance has been streamlined — is to 
reduce the number of fouls actually 
committed. end 
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('ocuriiM lO.yibyTbcSavra-l'nCoinfMiky 

My good man, this is the utmost . . . 


refreshing Seven-Up and Vodka-ah-h-h! 


Ooinewhere there’s a man — a genius — wlio first combined 
the high spirits of vodka witli the delightful taste of 7-Up ! 

'To you, sir, we sportsmen raise our glasses. 

1 low did you know how delectable this combination would taste 
—even to the inexperienced tongue? How refreshingly cool it 
would be? How fetchingly it would sparkle in the sunlight — or 
caiivllelight? Ikit of course, ^’ou experimented. You tried it. 

Dear reader: Shouldn’t try 7-Up and Vodka, too? 

Nothing does it like Seven-U 


■ , 7 . j 











Fooiy' Samuel Chamberlain 

Dine in 
Burgundy 



To the Europe-bound vacationer, a noted 
gourmet offers a personal selection of great 
restaurants in the heartland of France 


AMONG this year’s waves of transatlantic travelers 
there are many who plan to rent or buy one of the 
diminutive and thoroughly engaging European cars and 
do their sightseeing in the most adventurous way— on 
the road. Those who head south out of Paris, perhaps fol- 
lowing the much-driven route along the Rhone t’alley 
to the Riviera, are almost certain to be heading for ex- 
periences of a lifetime in fine eating and drinking. For, 
an easy day’s drive out of the French capital, the motor- 
ist finds himself in the celebrated province of Burgundy. 

One thinks first of robust red and white wines when 
Burgundy is mentioned. The wine enthusiast has a spe- 
cial thrill when he first travels along the Rvukdes Gninds 
Crum, which stretches along vine-covered hills between 
Dijon and Beaune. In rapid succession he goes through 
villages with such famous names as Gevrey -Chamberlin, 
Vosne-Roman^e, Chambolle-Musigny, Vougeot, Pom- 
mard and Meursault, each the citadel of a noble wine. 
But Burgundy is famous for other things, among them 
Romanesque abbeys, walled towns — and gifted chefs. 
Their cookery is savory and substantial. Making use 
of fine Charollais beef, hams from the Morvaii, plump 
chickens from La Bresse, lake trout, fresh -water crayfish, 
Dijon mustard and the world-famed cmcargolm dc Hour- 
gngnc (snailsi, these skillful cooks preside with majesty 
in historic hotels, country inns and roadside auhvrgcm. 
They have made Burgundy the perfect stop for food- 
conscious travelers. Lucky wayfarers they are, confront- 
ed with a large and baffling cliolce of ga.stronomicshrines. 
I.hope to help extricate them from this pleasant predica- 
ment by singling out four outstanding dining places 
whose owners I know well, and whose cooking, wines and 
service are beyond reproach. You miglit begin with: 

Hotel da la Gare, Montbard (Cote-d'Or) This is an Unpreten- 

lious railway hotel in a little community whose most 
celebrated citizen was tfie Count de Buffon, the great 
naturalist. It resembles the stark HOtel de la Gare in 
hundreds of small French towns, except for one thing: 
at mealtime it is surrounded by the sleek cars of French 

AMERICAN TRAVELERS Samucl W. Lowis and his wife Sallio, of 
Houston, are given a friendly welcome by the proprietor-chef, 
Marc Chevillot, as they arrive at Hfltel de la Poste in Beaune. 

Color phologrnph by Robert Doixneuu 


GUEST COLUMNIST Sam wearimj 

the ribfcoH and silver irinrtaster's enp mnrkiu'j him as a 
('hevolier dn Tasleviti, lived in France fur !H years. Etcher, 
architect and phiilogrnpher a.« icell as « icriter, he has pro~ 
duced mare than 40 icord-and-piclure books. An aulhorily 
on European food and wine, he is the author of the hand- 
some yastronomic guidebook, Bouquet de France, and of 
itscompanion volume published in 1958, Italian Bouquet. 


gourmets who have motored miles out of their way to 
taste the cooking of Monsieur Belin, a truly great chef. 
For years this plump, pleasant man was one of the top 
chefs on the \ormandie, and he has brought all the skills 
of a tohis kitchen in Burgundy. Madame 

Beiin presides efficiently at the desk, and cheerful Bur- 
gundian maids bring in a succession of sturdy dishes, 
beginning with hot individual platters of snails, if you 
care for these, accompanied by a hardy red wine— a 
Corton, perhaps. After this you arc confronted with a 
choice of .splendors: a stuffed trout, tails of crayfish, a 
tender chicken cooked in wine, or the specialty of the 
house, saiipi(jiict monihardoime, a superlative ham-and- 
cream preparation. A green salad and a bit of cheese, 
and perhaps a souffle, and your felicity is complete. 

Ho»tell«ria de la Poste. Avallon <Yonne) Thls IS the mOSt his- 
toric and attractive of the four hotels mentioned, and 
an ideal place for an overnight stop. Its ancient court- 
yard with vine-grown balconies is straight out of the 
picture books. Since 1707 this friend!}’ hostelry ha.s been 
caring for the traveler along the high road, hut I suspect 
that he has never in previous eras been accorded the 
Lucullan reception that guests get today. Your host is 
Monsieur Ren6 Hure, a gracious and discriminating ex- 
pert in the art of wining and dining. His chef and 
sommelier are masters of their crafts. Among the exciuis- 
ite dishes awaiting you are (luenellcH de liomard, a mem- 
orable way of sublimating lobster: duck with cherries: 
trout Stuffed with crayfish; and a seductive chicken dish 
called poulet Los Cisnem. Monsieur Hure’s luxurious ta- 
ble ranks among the best 20 in France, and his cellar is 

continued 
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FOOD roilflllHCft 


THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER OWNED . . . the fabulous Fiat. Flattering to your 
taste, with its smart Italian styling. Gratifying to ilrive, with its ready response and eager perform- 
ance, its comfortable, spacious interior. Rewarding to your sense of thrift, with its lasting construction, 
minute cost of upkeep, fabulous economy. Up to 42 miles per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 
(above) . Tfe Series 500 delivers up to 53l There are four series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, 
station wagons. Suggested price for the Fiat 600 above is S1308. at port of entry. New York, plus 
$25. mnke-readv charge. Hub caps shown are e.xtra. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write 

FIAT MOTOR CO., INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. New i'ork. Longacrc 5-7034 

In Canada: FI.4T MOTORS OF C.4N.4D.4, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario . . . FIAT 



SENSATIONAL SOUND 

...made for summer fun ! 



All transistor T-45 outplays radios twice its size! 

Do\vu by tlu- shore or hit^h in tlie innuiitains— tliis |H)%vi'rfnl new I’liilco will 
add lionrsof fun to your vacation. Accunite, easy-to see tuning is one of its 
many biji-sct poi'fonnance fi-aCiiri-s. Four of the most jwwerfid transistors 
iiuuU’ assure you silken tone and extm service-free life! T-4o uses only 4 
tiny j>enlinht batteries. And its jewel-like, break-resistant ease fits in your 
]>ocket! See . - • hear the new I’bilco T- lo rijihc now! Youi-s for only *2 9^* 

W»Mi 



rich in the rare treasures of Burgundy 
in all the great years. 

Hotel de la Post*. BeaMne (C6te-d'Or) Set 

in the heart of the Burgundy wine 
region. Beaune is a fascinating old 
fortified town boasting the most pic- 
turesque hospital extant, the famed 
Ho.spices de Beaune. Facing vine- 
grown ramparts is the cheerful, well- 
appointed H6tel de la Poste, for dec- 
ades a favorite stopping place for ex- 
acting wine dealers and motorists. 

The younger generation is repre- 
sented liere in the person of Monsieur 
Marc Chevillot, a talented chef and 
host, who received his training in the 
kitchens of the late, great Fernand 
Point of the H6tel de la I’yrad^ide in 
Vienne. Monsieur Chevillot’s grand- 
father founded this hotel, and he is 
meticulous in maintaining the culi- 
nary standards set so many years 
ago. Fine Burgundian dishes greet 
you here, among them snails, cray- 
fish in cream, a terrine of truffled 
duck and a hamlsome chicken from 
La Bresse cooked in Chamhertin. The 
cellar is all you would expect in this 
wine-famous city. 

Hotel de la Cote-d'Or. Saulieu (Cdte-d’Or) 

The climax of this brief Burgundian 
expedition will be found in this hos- 
pitable snrall-lown hotel set strate- 
gically on the Paris-Nice highwa,v. 
'I'liis is the culinary stronghold of the 
man considered by epicures to be the 
top cook in France, Monsieur Alex- 
andre Dumaine. A great deal of pub- 
licity has descended upon him. but it 
has left him unchanged, lie remains 
absolutely devoted to his art. French 
cookery reaches the peak of its splen- 
ilor in the kitchen of this kindly, 
twinkle-eyed man. To list his special- 
ties would be futile. There is nothing 
in Id fniiilc niisufe that he cannot 
achieve if he receives sufficient notice 
of his guests’ desires. And it is per- 
haps enough to say that his wine cel- 
lar is worthy of his cooking. 

If possible, telephone ahead for 
your table. Madame Dumaine, a 
charming little person who speaks 
beautiful English, will meet you at tlie 
door. With her a.s a guide in compos- 
ing the menu and in ordering the 
wine, you are assured of a repast that 
will never, never be forgotten. I 
think you will agree that Alexandre 
Dumaine, le premier cidsinier tin 
moude, is also France’s best ambas- 
sador of good will. END 
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SUGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY. NYC. 94 PROOF. OISTILUD DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


How to turn 
a martini into 

a “spectacular” 

Today, let us raise the curtain 
on a dramatic scene. On stajre are 
object.s poi.sed on the of 
decision. They are Vermouth, ice, 
i^lasses. You are there! 

Now for the climax. In an 
atmosphere of electric expectancy, 
the pin enters. If it is the 
iisital kind of pin, yank it into 
the winps. Rinp down the 
curtain, cancel the performance. 

But if it is Seaf/ram’s pin, smile and 
let the music play, because 
thi.s is the improi'ed pin. 

Seapram’s pin is shaped to a unique 
combination of smoothness ayid 
dryness. Its smoothness is the 
result of a natural mellowinp process. 
The hipher. 94 proof dryness 
pives martinis a brittle brilliance- 
pithy and to the point. 

It remains but for you to sample, 
savoi*. and enjoy. Admission: A 
bottle of Seapram’s. Niphtly 
performances. Invite friends. You, 
too, can be a successful impresario. 

SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 

94 PROOF /NO EXTRA COST 
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Bidding isn’t the whole story 


E ver since Italy’s bridge juggernaut ground to its 
third world title, bridge circles have rocked with 
disputes about the virtues of “the Italian system.” 

It might be difficult to argue with success except for 
one glaring Haw in the major premise: there is no Kalian 
system. Italy’s team plays two different systems which 
are diametrically opposed in principle. Each uses an 
opening bid of one club artificially. But the Roman 
Club, used by Avarelli and Belladonna, is primarily 
designed to exchange distributional information, while 
the Neapolitan Club, employed by the other-s, deals 
exclusively with high-card strength. If the Italians 
themselves can’t agree, then neither method would seem 
to be the royal road to success. 

No pretense of infallibility has ever been made for 
our methods either. In the following hand from this 
World Championship match it is obvious that bidding 
skill is evaluated by what happens in the play. 


Eii.’il-Wetil vulnerable 
Wfsi dealer 



PASS 3» PASS ^ 


PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart 9 


In the other room, with Italy holding the North- 
South cards. Belladonna overcalled with two clubs hut 
passed Avarelli’s two-spade call— a decision that seemed 
justified when Avarelli made three-odd for a score of 
140, counting the 50-point bonus for the part score. 

Incidentally it should be observed that South’s two- 
spade bid was well calculated, although his spade suit 
was none too strong. Lazard recognized it as a forward- 
going bid, and his raise to three spades, though rather 
enterprising, evoked our admiration. 

Thus encouraged, Sam Fry properly carried on to 
game, but when the dummy was spread, it appeared 
that the United States pair had not made a sound in- 
vestment. Even allowing for a winning diamond finesse, 
declarer faced the loss of a club trick and the possible 
loss of three tricks in trumps. 

Because communication problems were acute, declar- 
er immediately led the spade 6 from dummy in the 
vague hope that “something would happen.” It should 
be mentioned here that Fry played extremely well dur- 
ing the championship matches, but with this gesture he 
abandoned the contract. East’s 9 forced South’s 10 
and West’s king. The jack and queen dropped under 
West’s ace, but West’s 8-spot was good for a third trump 
trick and the ace of clubs was the setting card. 

I won’t mind if you wish to charge to system-failure 
the lack of the spade Jack, which would have provided a 
reasonable chance for the contract. Yet the fact is that 
the actual combination of cards, properly handled, af- 
fords a valid play for the contract. Declarer must hope 
to find West with A-J, K-J or .‘^-K-x in spades. 

After winning the opening lead with the queen of 
hearts, he should lead a low club. East wins with the 
10 and returns a heart, won in dummy. Declarer ruffs 
a low’ club as the ace drops from West. Now a low spade 
is led toward dummy, and West wins with the king. No 
matter what he returns, the queen of spades will now 
crash the missing honors. And. since West has the king 
of diamonds, he cannot avoid putting declarer into his 
own hand to draw the last trump. South makes four- 
odd for a plus of 420 instead of a minus of 50. 

EXTRA TRICK 

International match-point scoring used in world cham- 
pionship play exaggerates the value of small swings. 
Systems primarily designed for this form of competi- 
tion are not nearly so effective in rubber bridge, where 
you can afford to bid a game on considerably less than 
a 50-50 chance— especially if you can play the cards 
for all they are worth. end 
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'TAVERN’ TIME is that Perfect Time 




...when you enjoy the very best of Premium Bourbons 

7 YEAR OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 


Perfect 19th hole choice! Try friendly 
TAVKRN in the lighter, milder 80 Proof 
— growing in popularity (a TAVKRN 
'n soda will tell you why). Or relax and 
enjoy die renowned flavor of the 100 
Proof Bottlcd-in-Bond (puls the smile 
in a T.WKRN Sour). Either makes 
extraordinarily mellow drinks. The 
pleasant choice is always yours. 

KENTUCKY STNAKWr BOURBON WHISKEY. GIENHORE OISTILLERIES COMPANY 
"Whtrt PeffNlMW of Product x tradnioti" lOUtSViLU, KENTUCKY. © 1959 




Traditional "Heirloom Prints” in smart, new sport shirts 


These Arrow “Hcirlooin Prints” would be perfect for an 
heir to pass on to his sire on Father’s Day. A superb choice 
of styles to dress up the ancestor handsomely. 

The fabric is finc-coml)cd, feather-light wash and wear 
cotton, “Sanforized” for permanent fit. And this is wash 
and wear that means what it says. Wash and dry by 
machine, using the new wash-and-wear cycle, or do by 


hand. Not even the touch of an iron is needed. 

Choose from many new version.^ of time-honored prints. 
S3.U0, at Arrow retailers’. Clueti, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





NEW FROM KODAK 


Kodak Cine Automatic 
im cameras and projectors 


they almost take and show 
vour movies for you ! 


Kodijk Cinr Aiumnaiic 'rurn-t C- 


/ l.y, S124.50. Singh'-k-m intxld, S92.50. 


, •corner to 
r heki am 
. . you’ll 
ics the vm 
'\\ Kodak 


I:vcn if yo\rrc a coni|)lfto nov 
nH)vi<-s . . . even if y<m'\e ne\e 
catiiera in your hand hehjre . 
take l)eautiful, wonderful mo\’ 
jirsl lime with the reniarkahle lu 
(-ine Automatic Ckimeras. 


And you 11 show your mo\ies with an 
I’ase never hefore possilih-. The new 
Kodak (’ine Showtime Projector i<; so 
nmomaiic it threads itself all the u-ny! 
It's the only projector that docs this' 
Model shown S137.30. Be nor you're 
sfiooting and showing movies at their 
lx‘st, reineml>er the name Kodak Cline. 


{Ptuti art IkI, induJt Federal 
t ii.x, and are subject la cliani(e 
iiillioul nolue) 


Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 













SECOND PART of iTuise, through Canada's e. oas bay 
North Channel, starts at Turnbull Island 7. mcbcan harbor 

(above) and proceeds to Aird Island (left, a. harbour isuand c 

Vop center). Side trips are listed at right. ». oorb bay 


Part II: THE JOY OF CRUISING AN INLAND SEA 

FISH, FUN AND FIORDS 


by MORT LUND 


Conlinuing last week’s cruise from Mackinac Island lo the great 
cruising grounds of fforth Channel, Sports Illustrated takes the 
yachtsman through lovely Whalesback Channel, beautiful Croker 
Island and then eastward lo the wide, blue waters of Georgian Bay. 


AIRD ISLAND: third day 

Aird lies well down in the Whales- 
back Channel and is possibly the 
most pleasant of the dozens of an- 
chorages along the way. The course 
through the Whalesback starts just 
after Turnbull and runs through 
maze after maze of islets of brown 
and sunset-purple rock, scrubbed 
smooth by the huge glaciers of the ice 
age. The rocks rise from the bright 


blue water like the curving backs of 
seals, whales and behemoths. They 
stand in rings like seats around a 
swimming hole or crowd together to 
make fields of half-sunk boulders, in- 
viting cruising families to stop, spread 
out a picnic lunch and forget every- 
thing but the delight of soft breezes, 
the sound of lapping water and the 
warmth of the sun reflected from the 
surface of the stone. This is where 


you slow your cruise to a walk, putter 
about a bit with your boat and pick 
your way artfully among the countless 
passages with the help of your Fath- 
ometer or lead line. Take the time to 
stop and put youi dinghy over the 
side, and row along waterways too 
small for your cruiser, looking for 
places to fish and places to dive or 
just places to lie down and sunbathe. 

As you move along the Whales- 
back you will come to the passage 
between Villiers and Unnamed Is- 
land. This slot takes you into Aird’s 
West Anchorage. You can spot the 
continued 
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anchorage by locating the fine beach 
300 yards east of it. The beach slopes 
into the water so gently that power- 
boat men simply run the bow of 
their boat up on the shore (there 
are no big rocks to worry about). 
You will find a number of stray logs 
washed ashore here and there. They 



are just the right size to make a raft 
for the youngsters. In the evening 
you can break up the raft and use 
the logs as seats for a cook-out party 
ashore. 

After Aird you will want to nose 
about in the Whalesback some more. 
This coast has more inviting crooks 
and crannies than anything you will 
hit from here on. When you want to 
make your way out ol the Wnaies- 
back you will run due east through 
the high walls of Little Detroit pas- 
sage and then head for Croker Island 
— with side trips to Oak Bay and 
McBean Harbor if you have the time. 

SIDE TRIP 6: Oak Bay 
Oak Bay’s depths are full of fish and 
its coast is thick with blueberries. 
Once anchored comfortably under 
the sheltering bluffs inside the bay, 
pile all available crew into the din- 
ghy and put fishing rods in their 
hands: by now the larder will need 
fresh fare and the bass in the bay are 
just the thing. Best afternoon troll- 
ing is around Goat Island. At sun- 
down. the bass school in the w’eed 
bank at the edge of the northwest 
cove. A little bacon rind on the hook 
ought to bring in enough keepers to 
fill a serving dish with basis. You can 
get blueberries for dessert by calling 
on the Indians who live ashore on the 
reservation bordering the bay. They 
will come rowing by in families, car- 
rying buckets of berries to market. 
A dollar will buy all one man can eat 
in a week. (Caution : do not invite the 
Indians aboard. Time, as we think 
of time, has no meaning to them. 
They camp on deck with no qualms 
and no intention of leaving.) While 
the bass are being prepared for din- 
ner, row down the channel leading 
west from the bay, slipping through 


a curtain of bulrushes at the end of it 
and into the hidden cove with its 
quiet surface silver in the late eve- 
ning light. 

SIDE TRIP 7i McBeau Harbor 
In McBean Harbor you’ll see your 
first vacation colony on the Canadian 
side— houses that are neat, spie-and- 
span, all set on the promontories of a 
trim little fiord that runs into the 
ba.se of McBean Mountain. To stretch 
your sea legs, climb the trail that 
leads up to the top of McBean and 
get a look at the Whalesback strung 
out like a rock garden below. You 
don’t have to climb all the way up. 
Leave time to get out of the harbor 
and into Croker by dark. The Cana- 
dians in the cottages are not eager 
to have you anchor off their beaches 
and will be especially annoyed if you 
dump garbage in the harbor. 

CROKER ISLAND: fourth day 

Croker’s inner harbor is a scene out of 
Treanure Inland — a lagoon with green 
trees and grasses piling down to the 
pink granite shore from the heights 
on every side. You can pull up to the 
granite on tiie south side and put the 
anchor ashore. You may just want to 
manufacture a permanent gangplank 
and stay here for the rest of your 
vacation: fishing is good, and bathing 
off the tiny beaches on the south side 
is perfect. (On sunny days the mica 
content of the sand glints and shim- 
mers like 24-carat flakes where the 
bottom stirs under the swimmer’s 
feet.) Porcupine Island, right outside 
the harbor entrance, has a miniature 
cove on the west where the dinghy 
can be beached. Near the cove is the 
fattest blueberry patch in the chan- 
nel. At the top of the island is a 
strange, shallow, craterlike depres- 
sion filled with a delicate forest of 
fern. 

A mile west from Porcupine are 
the two Benjamin islands, bridged by 
great pink slabs of rock, like giant 
steppingstones. Here you can go from 
rock to rock, swimming hole to swim- 
ming hole, diving and drying, until 
the afternoon has gone. 

If you want to finish your vacation 
by just staying at Croker and the 
Benjamins, do so. There is no need to 
see all of North Channel in one sum- 
mer. You can move down to Harbour 
Island Club for a few restaurant 
meals when supplies run low, and 
then provision for your return trip at 
Gore Bay to the west or Little Cur- 
rent to the east, depending on which 


direction you take toward home. 
SIDE TRIP 8: Harbour Island Chib 
Harbour Island Club is a come-one, 
come-all (provided-you-pay-the-dock- 
age' establishment run by active 
cruising man Harold Hutchings. He is 
usually on the dock to shake eacli ar- 
rival by the hand. Hutchings has put 
up solid piers, dredged his berths deep 
and maintains a tender service for 
those who prefer to moor off. Moorage 
is $1 a day, while dockage is $7. Dock- 
age entitles you to shower privileges, 
plus a daily morning newspaper with 
a special weather report attached. 
A day at Hutchings’ place is a good 
break in the routine for any crew, 
even for dedicated under-the-stars- 
we-cruise types. Each night the club 
is a rendezvous for a .sizable segment 
of the 200 cruising vessels likely to be 
in North Channel at any one time. 
Conversation at the club is about 
cruising and more cruising, drinks at 
the bar are reasonable, meals are gen- 
erally excellent and there’s bound to 
be a round of ship-to-ship sociability 
with hospitable exchange of highballs 
most any evening. Harbour Island 
Club is also where Chicago cruising 
men have to decide whether to go on 
to Little Current eastward or turn 
west and home again via Gore Bay. 
SIDE TRIP 9: Gore Bay 
The passage to Gore Bay runs beside 
a spectacular bluff rising to the east. 
Gore Bay is a sleepy country town 
with a main street all but deserted 



during the heat of the day. It is the 
western port for Manitoulin Island 
(the largest fresh-water island in the 
world) and, contrary to appearances, 
has some diverting things to offer. 
For one, at the government liquor 
store you can pick up Scotch at a 
dollar less per bottle than you can in 
the States. For another you can lunch 
in the Marvel Tea Room and order 
their special chocolate milk shake. 
(It will remind you that we’ve forgot- 
ten how to make milk shakes in the 
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IJ.S.) Then at Ronnie Gordon’s on 
the east shore of the bay you can get 
excellent steak or chicken — call in ad- 
vance and reserve a table. And you 
can try the fine inland fishing on 
Manitoulin. Arrange for a car at Mc- 
Quorrie Motors i$lU a dayl, drive 10 
miles to the boat docks at Ice Lake or 
six miles to Wolsey T>ake and rent a 
boat and motor for $5 a day. You 
won’t have to spentl much money on 
your boat; after an hour or so your 
arms will get tired hauling the pike 
aboanl. If you'd rather fish for pick- 
erel and jumbo perch, try Lake Min- 
demayo, 30 miles away. When you 
return in the evening, however, you 
will do better to go back aboard than 
stay around for the night life, unless 
you are interested in gaming in the 
local poolroom for 10(5 a throw. 

LITTLE CURRENT: fifth day 

Little Current is Manitoulin Island’s 
eastern port and the gateway to the 
eastern part of the cruising grounds. 
The town, biggest in North Channel 
(pop.: 1,500), has things other towns 
on the cruise do not have, h has 
Turner’s Ltd., a complete depart- 
ment store, and the only really good 
grocery stores east of Detour. And at 
the dock, which runs the length of 
the town, dockage and electricity are 
free to yachtsmen. Incidentally, when 
you come into the dock, cut your 
speed to a prudent crawl. Boats tied 
to the wharf are broadside to your 
wake, and there are any number of 
cruising men roosting along the wharf, 
ready to point out your sins if you 
roll their yachts into the dock. 

If you are planning to shop, re- 
member to come in before the stores 
close. Thus happens at 5:3(1 Eastern 
Daylight Time. (The whole channel 
is on Eastern Daylight, while the 
states to the south are on Central 
Daylight, and this can cause a little 
eonfusiom) At Turrier’s Ltd., Grant 
Turner or his son Barney is likely 
to be found in the store’s chartroom. 
helping to set a cruising man on the 
right course. There is hardly a cove 
in North Channel that ha.sn’l been 
cruised by a Turner. The Turner line 
of clothes is made from English fab- 
ric. tailored in Canada. Their Hudson 
Bay blankets are $'20.75 — or $10 less 
than the stateside price. 

While in Little Current, be sure 
to take a break from shipboard meals 
by having dinner at The Inn. The 
cooking is in the best l)ack-country 
tradition. You should also note that 


Manitowaning Club, 23 miles from 
Little Current, has a kitchen that 
makes the trip, by land or sea, a pil- 
grimage for gourmets. 

SIDE TRIP io: M (iiutnu-aiiiug ('luh 
To get to Manitowaning Club, you 
can take a taxi ($10 round trip' from 
Little Current and be there in 35 
minutes. Or you can cruise to the 
club dock I two hours u The club din- 
ing room overlooks a well-manicured 



set of terrace.s and the southern end 
of Manitowaning Bay. The French 
dishes on the menu are choice. There’s 
no drinking unless you bring your 
own bottle and hire one of the rooms 
for a party, but there is a swimming 
pool, cro<juet. shuffleboard and minia- 
ture golf. If you have cruised down, 
don’t hurry dinner: the east entrance 
to Little Current will be well lighted 
for your return. 

If you have time to spare, then 
lake one or more of the side trips out 
of Little Current shown on the map. 
1'he first of these side trip.s i.s nine 
miles to Whitefish Bay, pleasant, pop- 
ulated, and challenging waters: and 
the second is 21 miles to Pot Hole Por- 
tage, sparsely populated waters that 
are the greatest na\‘igation test on 
the trip: and lastly tliere is the de- 
lightful 14-mile run up the Bay Finn. 
SIDE TRIP ti: Whilith-h Hoy 
Whitefish is at the head of Bay of 
Lslands, and along the way there are. 
naturally, islands and islands and 
islands. There are so many that each 
turn in your course brings you to an 
entirely different arrangement of 
shore and water. 


If you rent an outboard you can 
have the fun of running up the small 
boat channel between Cloche Penin- 
sula and Cloche Island (hulls from 
Beck’s in Little Current are $5 a day, 
and an outboard — Johnson — from 
MacGregor is $5 a day l. The channel 
runs under the bridge by Birch River 
Lodge and then a railroad bridge be- 
fore you reach the Bay of Islands. 
Here the fine blue-black and white 
sides of the Cloche range to the north 
are visible over the islands and will 
guide you to the north shore and 
Wliitefish Bay. You ought to make 
Whitefish by lunchtime, and if you 
need gas you can run up the White- 
fish River to the bridge and get it at 
Stump and Spry’.s. as well as soft 
drinks to quench your thirst. Go back 
the easy, fast way: counterclockwise 
around Great Cloche Island to Little 
Current. 

SIDE TRIP 12: I>i,t Hull' Portage 

Pot Hole Portage is at the northwest 
crook of McGregor Bay, and the 
course through McGregor is the stiff- 
est test of navigation you will have 
on the trip. The course runs in through 
zigzags of pink, gray and red rock 
and a collection of islets and channels 
without equal this side of the southern 
coast of Norway. At the end there is 
Pot Hole Portage, a small body of 
water almost completely locked in a 
ring of cliffs. A small mountain 
stream runs down its north wall into 
the basin to complete the picture- 
postcard look of the place. 

You may want to stop at Okeecho- 
bee Lodge on Frazer Bay and pick 
up a small boat, plus guide. How- 
ever, if you have plenty of time and 
plenty of confidence in your own 
na\igation, you can — with luck — 
make it in about three and a half 
hours. Halfway uj), there is a narrow 
artificial cut with a strong current ^ 
running through it — you may find 
that the best way to get through is to 
put a man ashore with a line to help 
steady your course and help the 
engine. Plan to reach Pot Hole Por- 
tage by lunch, spread a picnic on the 
rocks and let the children find the 
potholes— vertical borings augered 
down through solid rock by the 
mountain stream in bygone years. 
Up-Stream the little river widens and 
finally becomes a mountain lake, 
bounded by solid rock shores. 

SIDE TRIP 13s Hoy Finn 
'I'he trip to Bay Finn is strictly for 
the sport of running up a Ifi-mile 
baby fiord between 500-foot walls. 
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After the first zigzags at the mouth 
of the bay as directed by the charts, 
you can run up the gorge in good 
water until right after you sight the 
first islands. Here the gorge narrows 
to 100 yards. A couple of miles be- 
yond, the bay ends in a fine pool set 
under the peaks of several mountains. 
On the way back, stop in again at 
Okeechobee Lo<lgo. Your So dockage 
will entitle you to sit and drink on the 
patio and to a spleiulid view of Frazer 
Bay. On Wednesday noons there is a 
fish fry on the patio and .Saturday 
nights there is steak over cliarcoal. 

Once you have come this far, you 
will want to .see Snug Harbor, Cov- 
ered Portage Cove and Killarney to 
the east, so skij) the parlie.s at dock- 
side, go to bed early and in the morn- 
ing head for Snug Harbor. 

SNUG HARBOR: sixth day 

Snug Harbor is a regular oval l)owl 
so tightly locked in its walls that 
from the inside it is like floating on 
your own lake in the Sierra. The 
sloping walls are solid with pine that 
stanrl skyward like a green army at 



attention on the tiers of some coli- 
seum. You can throw out your 
anchor anywhere in the circle of water 
and let the boat swing where it will. 
The water i.s all good. To the west, 
fiO yards inland, is a wooded lake, a 
warm an<l fragrant swimming pool 
ju.st waiting for customers. Let Snug 
Harbor be your place of rest and 
respite after the rigors of club and 
town life. 

SIDE TRIP i4i ('tirerfd Partoijr 

Covered Portage. .si.x miles from Snug, 
is another picture harbor. It is .set 
in photogenic green-gray bluffs that 
tower over the anchorage. Power- 
boats can anchor right up to the 
north shore of the cove, while auxil- 
iaries had best anchor toward the 
middle. If you have energetic prog- 
eny on your han<ls, lake them for a 
climb up the highest bluff — the wall 
west of the anchorage. Row the din- 
gily ashore at the foot of the bluff 
and tlien keep moving to the right 




until the terrain affords good foot- 
ing, It’s a half-hour climb up, but 
from the lop you get a chance to 
view t and photograph your boat 400 
feet below, floating like a chip way 
down below in a huge blue basin. 
SIDE TRIP isi KilUtriirii 

The village of Killarney, 2' 4 miles 
from Covered Portage Cove, is a per- 
fectly preserved fishing settlement 
from the last century. There is no 
road from the outside, and the vil- 
lager.s are as calm, unhurried and 
mellow as the inhabitants of their 
namesake town in Ireland. Killarney 
sits on a blue slot of water that cuts 
through red rock walls from North 
Channel out to the (Georgian Bay. 
.\s you come down the slot stop in 
the docks of the Sportsman’s Inn to 
port, or if .Sportsman’s is full tie up 
at the C'o-op docks, leaving room for 
a good-size fishing boat astern of you. 
The Co-op has diesel, and Jackman’s 
dock beyond has gas. If you need re- 
pair before going on, look up Peter 
and Reggie Low, who take care of en- 
gines and hulls respectively. iThe 
Low dock east of town hauls boats 
45 feet or under, and they can liave 
parts flown in from Toronto in 24 
hours. I While you provision, let the 
kids swim off Sportsman’s dock: the 
whole slot is one deep swimming hole. 


Take dinner at Sportsman’s. It has 
the best food in the village, and the 
manager-owner is Bob Laughter i pro- 
nounced Lawteri, who tends his Day- 
ton tool and die business during the 
week and spends weekends fishing 
and boating in Cleorgian Bay. As 
Laughter will tell you, fishing is good 
around Killarney any time. He has 
guides at Sportsman’s for $20 a day 
with outboard, $40 with inboard. The 
be.st fi.sbing around Killarney is at 
Beaverstone Bay to the east, first of 
the big bays on the Georgian and one 
of the few that is charted. Most of 
the harbors from Beaverstone on 
down the coast are uncharted, even 
by the volunteers of the Great Lakes 
Cruising Club. Running these harbors 
is risky business for anyone but the 
old pros among cruising men. 

SIDE TRIP 16: licoverxloiie Jiay 
Collins Inlet — a three-mile canyon 
that is a lot more fun to cruise than 
it looks on tlie charts— leads into 
Beaverstone. The run through Col- 
lins is like a miniature Grand Can- 
yon trip. Where Collins opens into 
Beaverstone, you’ll find yourself in 
a mosaic of rock and water that 
.stretches south like a flooded boulder 
field. Look for the weedy bottom in 
the larger pools. Where the weeds ap- 
pear is where the fish are. Cut your 
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engine and drift. On the average, it 
takes only a few casts to bring a five- 
pound pike lunging out of his hid- 
ing place. He’ll gobble the spoon and 
come powering out of the water again 
and again, shaking his head in red 
anger, and go jackknifing down into 
the water again to fight you from the 
weeds. When you have your catch, 
tie up to a fiat rock and unpack 
lunch. Then, if the wind is light, 
work your way back toward Killarney 
along the inside course, next to the 
coast. You’ll get lost in the jigsaw 
puzzle of rock and water, but when 
you do you can head out to open 
water and go back along the outside 
course. If, however, the wind is blow- 
ing, then go back to Killarney via 
Collins Inlet again— a big wind and 
a small boat are a bad combination 
on the wide-open stretches of the 
Georgian. 

Killarney and Beaverstone are usu- 
ally the end points to the cruise of 
even the most far-ranging Chicago 
yachtsman. From here he retraces 
his course west through the North 
Channel and down to Mackinac 
again. The Detroiter, however, goes 
home via Tobermory, directly south 
of Killarney and 50 miles nearer 
home. Wise Detroiters will fill up 
with water at Killarney, since Tober- 
mory w'ater is notorious for its ill ef- 
fects on the digestive system of new- 
comers. 

TOBERMORY: seventh day 

The course to Tobermory is right 
down the west side of the Georgian, 
wide open to the weather. On the 
way there are harbors of refuge at 
Fitzwilliam and Club Island. (Note: 
these islands are prime rattlesnake 
country, but the snakes are usually 
as anxious to avoid people as vice 
versa. It takes rare bad luck to run 
afoul of one. However, for your own 
peace of mind, carry a good snake- 
bite kit aboard. Take it ashore when 
you go, walk noisily and carry a big 
stick.) 

When Tobermory heaves into sight 
pass up the docks at Big Tub Harbor 
(it's way out of town) and go on 
into Little Tub at the heart of the 
village. First dock for cruisers at 
Little Tub is Stansbury's which has 
diesel, gas and ice. (Ferry View Mo- 
tel provides free ice if you rent a 
room.) There are gas pumps and 
grocery stores at the town dock at the 
end of the harbor, and if you should 
need engine repair, Danny Wyonch 


of Tobermory garage is your man. 

When you have provisioned, take 
the time to walk up behind the Hand- 
icraft Store to Orrie Vail’s fishing 
tackle shop. The fishing tackle is 
handmade and handsome. But be- 
yond this, Orrie Vail has a small mu- 
seum room off to one side of the shop. 
In this room are the weathered gray 
keelson and various other parts of a 
ship Orrie claims is the Griffon, the 
vessel built by La Salle in 1679 to 
carry on fur trade. The Griffon was 
the first vessel to sail on the Great 
Lakes. Orrie, a most entertaining 
man, has innumerable proofs that 
this vessel (whose remains he dis- 
covered) is the Grf^on. The claim 



put forth by certain Manitoulin Is- 
landers that a wreck discovered by 
them in Mississaghi Strait is the 
Griffon are to be largely discounted, 
according to Orrie. 

If on the morning after your ar- 
rival at Tobermory you have a day 
to spend before heading south or east, 
lay a course for Flowerpot Island, 
three miles away, for a look at the 
famous natural rock towers along its 
shore. 

SIDE TRIP 17J Ftou erpot Inland 
Flowerpot, like Fitzwilliam, is rattle- 
snake country, but, again, chances 
are you won’t see one unless you stalk 
it. Flowerpot is real tourist terri- 
tory, a la Yellowstone, with camp- 
sites and small natural caves for visi- 
tors to explore and of course the 
20- to 30-foot-high flowerpot-shaped 
towers, standing like sentinels along 
the east shore, left there after all the 
rock around them had been eroded 
away by the action of the waves. 

Flowerpot is the traditional last 
visit on North Channel cruises. From 
here, south, east or west lie the cities. 
As the skipper heads away from Flow- 
erpot and back to the cities, he knows 
that next summer— or if not then, 
the summer after — he will have to 
head north again, north to joyous 
cruising in the island-studded waters 
of the loveliest inland sea he has 
ever known. eno 
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how good a Titletsi really is, is of 
course, to play it. Then, if you want 
to prove its superiority, try another 
ball and compare the two. 

Go ahead — we’d like you to do this, 
because we are perfectly sure you’ll 
come back to Titleist. We are per- 
fectly sure you’ll be a .stronger fan 
than ever for the ball preferred by 
amateurs and pros for big time com- 
petition 10 years in a row. 

It’s sold thru golf course pro shops 
only. 
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VERDICT AGAINST THE 



Its standards are too low, 
says this noted oldtimer, and 
here are his ideas for a remedy 

O M .lune 12, the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N.Y. will begin its third official dec- 
ade as the heart shrine of the nation- 
al pastime, the treasure house in 
which Americans store their memo- 
ries of the truly great deeds and the 
truly great men who performed them. 

At least that is what we would 
like to think. 

Actually, there are many in base- 
ball, former players and fans alike, 
who think that the Hall has lost some 
of its meaning and much of its glory 
in recent years. I’ve been told time 
and again: “Joe, you know as well as 
I do— the Hall’s getting to be a 
joke.” 

The basic complaint is that some- 
one kicked the hack door loose, let- 
ting in some less deserving players, 
while the front door has remained 
stoutly closed in the faces of others 
who are truly meritorious. 

I had just turned 20 when I broke 
into the big league, and I was a 
few days shy of 40 when I turned 
in my uniform; I learned a few 
things in between. One is that pop- 
ping off for the sake of popping off, 
without having something construc- 
tive to offer, hurts the game more 
than helps it. 

When I say, then, that the Hall of 
Fame is losing its luster, J also say 
that something can be done about it. 

The Hall was conceived as a place 
for giants, and it started that way 
— Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson, Chris- 
ty Malhewson, Babe Ruth and Ho- 
nus Wagner were the first players 
selected, in 1936. Other men of un- 
questioned stature followed: Nap 
Lajoie, John McGraw, Tris Speak- 
er, Cy Young and others. Certainly 
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HALL OF FAME 


by JOE JUDGE 


no one could quarrel with the selec- 
tion of Lou Gehrig, Lddie Collins, 
Grocer C/eic/and Ale.varfder and 
George Sisler. 

As the years went on, however, 
there were some conspicuous absences 
from Cooperstown, and some surpris- 
ing presences. 

In tlie winter of 1950 I bumped 
into Will llarridge, then president 
of tlie American League. I asked 
him: "Mr. Harridge, why don’t they 
put Harry Heilmann in the Hall 
wliile he’s still alive and it means 
something to him? You know and I 
know and everybody else knows — 
he belongs." 

Mr. Harridge replied, "Joe, I don’t 
know they’re doing.” 

The following July, Harry died. 
The next year someone woke up to 


the fact that he was one of the great 
ones, with a lifetime batting average 
of.-'M-, and they voted him in. That's 
wlien I became a little critical of the 
process that sometimes seems to be 
based more on scrapbooks than rec- 
ord books. 

I've come to the conclusion that 
the oldtimers aren't getting a fair 
shake. It’s my opinion that the Hall 
should be reserved sfricihj for the 
best, for the ultra-ultra, if there is 
such a word. But it’s failed to live 
up to that goal. 

I think what has happened is this; 

While modern players are selected 
by newspaper writers with 10 or more 
years' experience, the oldtimers. men 
out of the game for 25 years, are vot- 
ed on by a committee. I have no 
doubt in the world that the commit- 


tee members approach their job with 
a real sense of integrity and an hon- 
est desirt' for /airfje.s'.s. But look at 
what they are up against. Mr. Tay- 
lor Spink, for example, the publisher 
of The Sj>orii)i{i Xcu'k for many years, 
a committee member anrl a real au- 
thority on baseball, might have gone 
to the ball park every single day of 
the season in the old day.s. If he did 
he would have seen a man like Sam 
Rice play 11 times a season. In a 20- 
year career like Sam's that amounts 
to some 200 games out of the better 
than 2,404 he played. 

The men with wide, firsthand 
knowledge who were around in my 
time, newspaper writers like Sid Mer- 
cer and Bill Slocum and Paul Shan- 
non and Bert Whitman, aren’t 
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FIVE MEN WHO DIDN'T MAKE IT hui should hilvp uff ifrom rcachcii 3,000-hit mark: Pitchor Stan Cuv«.*leskie, Clfvt'lanfl’s 
h// Pilcher Kppa Uixpy.-fifi-samc winner; Outfielder Siim Rirp, Rreat 214-Kiime winner; Pitcher Red F’aber. White Sox’ 253- 
Judge's longtime teammate, who hit .322 in 20 years, almost game winner; Brooklyn’s famou.s Burleigh Grimes, who won 270. 


HALL OF FAME fotiliiined 

around any more. When Mr. Spink 
and his fellow committee members sit 
down to pick an oldtimer, then, they 
have to go to the record books. 

Thai's where the trouble comes in. 

The records are the dry bones of a 
player’.s career— but they are the 
bones, the solid facts of accomplish- 
ment, His flesh, his personality, is 
preserved in the newspaper clippings 
of his day. If there are lots of clip- 
pings the personality may get more 
consideration than the player. “Col- 
or” gets to mean as much, and more, 
than ability, and the honest measure- 
ment of merit becomes a popularity 
contest. There is no other way to 
explain it. 


Take the selection, in 1946, of 
the double-play combination of .Joe 
Tinker, -Johnny Ever.s and Frank 
Chance. As literary figures they are 
practically immortal, thanks to a 
memorable eight-line poem about 
them with the famous refrain: “Tin- 
ker to Evers to Cliance.” 

Ballads, however, are not base hits. 
Tinker’s lifetime average was .204. 
Evers hit .270. Chance’s contribution 
to the game as a manager is unques- 
tioned; be won four pennants with 
the old Chicago Cubs and two World 
Series. 

As for making the double play, 1 
don’t know of a single person who 
has seen all the great one.s who would 
call Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance the 
greatest combination. Yet the Hall 


of Fame should be for the greatest. 
I personally don’t think averages of 
.2<>4 and .270 qualify. 

Then there are players like Ray 
Schalk and Rabbit Maranville, who 
went into the Hall in 19,55 and 1954 
respectively. Schalk wasa fine catcher, 
but I question whether a lifetime av- 
erage of .253 belongs next to men like 
Ruth and Cobb and Heilmann. As for 
Maranville, he was a first-rate short- 
stop, and he had that quality of color 
that is apparently so important an in- 
tangible. He also never hit .300 or 
better in any full season he played. 

The role of sentiment and color is 
central to the problem besetting the 
Hall selections. In a popularity con- 
test, a colorful player will draw more 
votes— like a colorful politician — 
than an able player who lacks that 
quality. The result is injustice. 

Take Sam Rice, whom I mentioned 
earlier. Sam hit .322 in 20 seasons. 
In his lifetime he made 2,987 hits, 
just short of the magic 3,000. In all 
that time he was a superb outfielder 
and as goo<l a base runner as any. He 
was graceful and fast and alert, a 
solid ballplayer. But there aren’t any 
colorful stories about Sam. He never 
dropped paper bags full of water out 
of hotel windows. He never figured 
ill a popular poem. 

But he never caught a hall with his 
hands cupped at his belt, either. All 
he was, was all ballplayer. 

trxt roiilhiurd on pagf 78 
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HALL OF FAME IN SCOUTING REPORTS 


Just how do the real oldtimcrs stack up in modern statis- 
tics? Wliat was Wee Willie Keeler's lifetime average, and 
how does he compare with Joe DiMaggiti? Or Christy 
Malhewson with Dizzy Dean? Here, for the first time, 
are all the Hall of Fame incuml)ents, jtresented in modern 


Scouting Rejjort form. The reader can run his eye along 
this gallery and see for himself how Joe Judge's four cri- 
teria for selection miglit be applied. A unique contribu- 
tion to baseball’s encyclopedic history, this record was 
compiled by Si'<iRT-S Il.i.USTKATKD’s own Los Wno<lcock. 
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HALL OF FAME SCOUTING REPORTS conti7iue<l 



DIZZY l>KAN 

P H'oii isa i» 

ycari. Hnil SO-7 rt 


Thri-w wfth’s 4 arm mo- 
tion, Itlazing fast hall 
with his; ho|>. 


Kl) DKI.AHANTY 
OP-lB l.iftHmtjitl.: 
.Si6.H<l.iOOinl89i, 
.108 in 1899 
A linr-drive hittpr with 

Good base stealer. 


mi,l. lUCkKY 
C got komert, .3IS 

pri. CnughI 100 

tamfnlSftarn In row 
Smooth, smart receiver. 
Great arm. Hit with 
good power. 


JOE DIMAGGIO 
f)F Sei homtrt, 
pel. in 13 yrart. Hit 
tn SS gamrn in row 
A pull hitter with plen- 
ty nl power Graceful 
fielder. Strong arm. 


HUGH D|!FFY JOHNNY EVERS 

OF .330 pel. /or 19 gB .870 arrraat. 

tratont, hit .i,18 in i ,SS9 hilt, but baltrd 

I89i. Led .V/y firirt .dJSin J K’orldSrrIrtt 

Place hitler with fair Fine drag hunter. Fast. 

t ower. Speedy, smart Wide range. Good pivot 
Bse runner, man on double play. 



nii'K KwiNi; 

r Led NL In hmnerr 
inl883.LifeHmtpf(. 

' 18 iiettr»‘: .311 
Fine receiver with a 

Fast. Power hitler. 


JIMMY FOXX 
IB Hit S3i homerr, 
had 1. 921 RBls. fral- 
tHl.StS/orgiieaionn 
Fri-e swinger with pro- 
digious Slower. Struck 
out a lot. 


FRANKIE FRISCH 
tB-Sinnatrr. Hit 
.316, otoU U9 buses. 
Sit osslsls In I9tr 
Great clutch player. Hit 
to all fields. GoW haie 
runner. Fiery manager. 


LOU GEHRIG 
IB Hit iOJ homerr. 
had l.aot RBIi. bat- 
ted .3i0 Jot I ?teaoont 
Hit with tremendous 
jKiwer. Wide sunee, 
short stride. .Strong. 


CHARLEY GEHRINGKH 
gB .3tl 119 gears i. 
S7i doubUo. Led .AL 
in assists 8 lime* 

Wrist hitler who could 
go to all field.a. Smooth, 
graceful fielder. 


HANK GREENBERG 
IB-OF33I homemin 
It seasons. .313 pel. 
183 RBI* In 1937 
Big, muscular pull hit- 
ter. Unshi'd hull with 
great power. 



CLARK (JRIFKITH 
/’-.Wan Offer- Bjsea- 
tire. tt'engiOgame*, 
iOi ini O-grur perto«/ 
Hud big sharp-hrenking 
curve nail with good 
control. Cagey. 





LEFTY GROVE 
F Won 300, Inti onig 
I to. best iron-lost ree- 
ord in Hall of Fame 
Blinding fast ball thrown 
overhand from exagger- 
ated wind-up. 


GARRY HARTNETT 
C HiltSShomlrun*, 
baited .997 orer to- 
gear eareer 

Smooth receiver with 
strong arm. HU with 
good [rower. Strong. 


HARRY HEIL.MANN 
OF.lB Led Al- hol- 
ler* i lUne*. hil -iOS 
in latS.Career: .3ti 
Extremely powerful hit- 
ter who slammed I>a1l 
hard on line. 


ROGERS HORNSBY 
ifl /.e.< NL bailer* 7 
tlmea. 6 in row. Be»l 
NL rareer pel.: .358 
Stood di'e|i in box. Hit 
sharply to all fields. 
Great eye. 


CARL HITIKELI. 

F K’on tS.1 tame* 
shNtoul fnni'nffs, 1933. 
U’on I Serie* game* 
Prime pilch a screwball 
Hike reverse curve ). Fine 
control. 





HUGH JENNINU.S 


.S.V-.Wanaffer, Batted 


3 tlraithi pennant* 
Clulrh hitter. Not fast 
but alert liase runner 
and liase stealer. 



LARRY I.AJOIE 
.'fl .339 eareer pel. 
UI gears). S.tSI hilt. 
Balled .itt in 1901 
Stroked savage line 
drivea. Grneerul in field. 



of Ameriean League 
.St-'ng. ableadminlslra- 
tor. F -^Tided and built 
American League. 



JUDGE LAM>IS 
Eeeeulire. Finibaee- 

Uncompromising in his 
elTorls to put baseball 
on a aound basis, 


WALTER JOHN.SON 


F H on tisjame* <36 
tn JSfJV Biruek ohI 
record 3.508 bailer* 
Blaxingsidearm fast ball 


Perfect control. 



TED LYONS 
/' lUnn t60 ffamrs in 
tl ssasons. I6of lho*e 

Fine fant ball when 
young. Later relied on 
good knuckle ball. 


WILLIE KEELER 
OF .Si6 pel. for 19- 
voir career. i,95Shit*. 
Salt*/ .i-U in 1897 
Slapiied bull tn nil fields. 
Fine hunter. Great 
s|M-ed on bases. 



CONNIE MAf'K 
C-.Wanrtff«r. M’en 9 
pennapi*. 5 Seri** in 
50 gears os AL pifni 
Patient handler of men. 

handler of pitchers. 


MIKE KELLY 


BILL KI.K.M 


C-IF-OF-Manager. 
Hil 3l3nr*rie>te‘>r*. 
Led NL kitteT*,l886 
Extremely versatile. 
Spi-elarulariinlheliHses. 
Strong urm. Colorful. 


Umpire. NL 1 90S-i0. 
Chief of *t<iffl9il-5l. 
In 18 H'orld .Series 
Brisk, trim, fast moving, 
self-uasured. A great 
play-caller. 



RABBIT MARANVILLE 
•SS Had record 8,953 
a**i*li in 33 gears, 
and orer tO.OOOABr 
Tough, scrappy clutch 

E ilaycr, Little power, 
^usc. Agile fielder. 


CHRISTY M ATIIEWSON 


Smoo'h. overhand de- 
livery. Great control. 
Sinking curve. Speed. 
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JOK Mr< ARTHV 
Manaser. It'onSptn- 
nanfii tH Al,. I Sl.>. 

7 StritJi in tl yrart 
OrfHt tt-um builder. Rtr- 
markablc ability Tor 
handling playprs, 




JOK MrCINMTY 
/' ll'oR H7 tamfxxn 
10 yniro. /‘iirhml i 
gamnini ilnuSUmti 
Big. roundhuuM- mrvp, 
und'-rhund or aidearm. 
Paal hall overhand. 



JOHN MrCiRAW 
SB-Atanngrr. BiilM 
.sat in earrer. U’ua 
10 pennaniK, a StritM 
5ltrategi8t and innova- 
tor. Past, daring base 
aleab-r. CfKid buntcr. 



KID NI('H01.S 
f‘ Won 360 in 
I 7 ytart. iron SO ot 
mart 7a>rin'j;Ar ytnrt 
Oood ronirol. Fine faat 
ball, rurve and rhange- 



- 


JIM O'ROi’RKK 
C-IF-OF ArtragtA 
.SIS ortr 18 iroaona. 
Lol NL in 18HI 
Hit to all ftolda. Pretty 
good power. Fine bane 






MKI. OTT 
OF Hit Sl> Homtrt 
in St ymra. Attragifi 
.aoi. Haii t.876 hit* 
Pulled ball high and 
dei-j) to right. Good 


HKRII PKSNOt'K 



Kflorllcaa motion. Over- 
hand and aidt'arm curve. 
Good changcu|>. 


F.l> IM.ANK 
P One oS tt to via 

Eight 60 'gaan ytarf 
Big lid>r<‘ler on mound. 
Mixt-d aidcarm rruaalire 
with H motion. 


(HAS. RAOROtlRNK 
P WonSUaga/nain 
II yrara. K'on J9 in 
1883. 60 in 1881 
Good apeed, change-o(- 
pace, curve and ainker. 
Fine control. 


WII.BKRI ROBINSON 
C-.Miinager. HU .880 
oear I 7 »r<jr». .IJon- 
agtilDuilgerdI 81 i-SI 
Great judge oi young 
playera. Had way with 
veteran pitchera. 


lUBK RtITH 
OF Hit 7U homm 
160 in 1887, S9 in 
1981 1. Batted .3it 
Pulled ball in high arc 
with Iromendoua awing, 
powerful wriata. 



RAY Sl'HAl.K 
(‘ Lett At, in fitUing 
H limm. HoUk many 
rrrorda. Ralle.1 .863 
Smart, steady handler 
of pilchem. Strong arm. 
Singli'a hitler. 


AL SI.MMONS 
OF BatM .ast oNT 
iO arrtwnx. /,«./ AL 
iMiltert in 1930. 1931 
Gould both pull and hit 
with power to wrong 
Held. Good arm. 


. GKORGK SISLKR 
IB Had I.HII hUt in 
n KOiaoitx. Hit .i07 
‘I980\ .iiO It98i) 
Hit hard line drives to 
all helda. Fast l.aw run- 
ner. Brilliant fielder. 


ALRIIRT KI>\l.niNG 
P-Pioneer-.Uanagef- 
E.reruliti. li on 858, 
ImI 68 11871-761 
One nf boaeball’a earli- 
eet managers and llrat 
200-gHine winner. 


I RIS SPKAKICR 
Of HU .14J. Had 
m fripiax in 88 gean, 
36 oaauta ticiM 
Amazing arm. Played 
extremely shallow cen- 
ter. Great hitter. 



BILL TKRRY 
I B-Manngrr. Balled 
.1,01 in 193(1. .Sil Sot 
earlet. WonSflaga 
Gliiscd stance. Stepiied 
into ball and hit where 
it was pitched. 






JOK TINKKR 
SS Had570atBi$lM in 
1908. Carter lolatn: 
.t6i pet, 1.566 Aits 
Always thinking on 
field. Scrappy, alert. 
Fine clutch hitter. 


PtK IRAYNOIt 
SB Bnllnl 380 orrr 
17 gearr. Had 100 or 
more llBIr 7 limen 
Skillful fielder, line base 
runner. Smart, steady 
hitter. 


I)A/7.V VANI K 
P U'on 197 gama. 
Led HL in rtrikermlt 
for 7 afraighf teamna 
Big overhand wind-up 
with leg kicked high. 
Extremely fast. 



KI-HK WAHOKLI. 

P U'on 191 game*. 
Hiul too sfntrcniifa 9 
tiraighi yearn 
Almost full overhand 
motion. Great control 
of fast bail, curve. 




HONIIS WAGNKH 


ilOliUV WALLACK 


■S.S Lett NL in fiiffinir 
S liMM. Stoll 780 
beuf. /faffed .389 
Hit hard line drives to 
all fields. Great fielder, 


,SS gj yearn in big 
league*. 8,308 hiU, 
.867pel.r.l,I8an*i*U 
Great range. Strong, ac- 
curate arm. Good base 
runner. 



UUTKATGII dl 


f, 1969 
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HALL OF FAME rniiliintril 

It’s tnip that there are 22 Hall of 
Famers who outhit Sam. It's also 
true there are 29 who didn't. 

Or lake a fellow like Stan Covele- 
skie. a great pitcher. He won 214 
games, had five 20-gameS'Or-l)etter 
seasons, never won less than Id in an 
11-year span — and never got into the 
Hall of Fame. Stan accomplished 
what many great pitchers have tried 
and failed to do — he won three gatne.s 
in the 192t) Worlfl .Serie.s. Dizzy Dean, 
a colorful player if one ever livetl, 
won only loO games in a career cut 
short by an injured arm. And Dizzy 
wa.s admitted to the Hall in l!)r>d. 

The point is this— Dean was great 
when he was souikI, and he would 
have made a great record if he had 
been luckier, Hut he is in the Hall, a 
lob-game winner, and Coveleskie isn’t 
-nor is Ke<l h'aber, who won 2,od, nor 
p]ppa Ki.vey, who won 2fif), nor Bur- 
leigh (Irimes, who won 270. 

Under that type of judging, the 
mighty Casey, if he had ever dved. 
would almost certainly he in the Hall 
of Fame, even though he might have 
hit .240 for Mudville. 

What's the an.swer? 

I have two suggestions, one general 
and one specific. 

The general one is this: Let’s take 
another and closer look at the criteria 
we use to measure the greatness of a 
ballplayer and ask ourselve.s frankly 
whether or not personality and pre.ss 


agentry don’t sometimes weigh more 
than they should in our evaluations. 

1 would suggest four basic criteria: 

First: an extraordinarily high level 
of competence. While it is not possible 
to set mathematical standards— that 
would he an error in the opposite di- 
rection from the one being made now, 
and too strict is as had as too loose— 
I would seriously ciueslion whetlier a 
lifetime hatting average of under ..‘10(1 
is deserving of Hall of Fame consid- 
eration. 

Second: ron.si.stency over a rea.son- 
ahle length of time. Consistency is a 
fujuhimental value in a champion, 
and 1 think it should he displayed 
over a real test of ground, to borrow 
a phrase from another sport. A great 
player is one who has lasted, year in 
and year out. at the same high le\’el 
of performance. 

'I’hird: value to team. This gets 
close to the heart of the matter. My 
definition of a great hallpla’.er is this: 
ho can win a game for you with a base 
hit; he can win a game for you with a 
stolen base: he can win a game for 
you with a fielding pla.\’. I’ve known 
some sluggers with impressive home 
run records, hut take that hat off their 
shoulders and they were menaces to 
the team. Nobody like that belongs 
in the Hall of Fame. 

Fourth and last: contribution to 
the game. 'I'his is that intangible area 
where coUir is often mistaken for val- 
ue. To be a credit to the game of base- 

co.ithniril 



IN REO SOX UNIFORM which hi* worc at close of his career, Joe Judge poses for a 
jocular pictun- with Joe Jr. pitching and daughter Dorothy hiding behind the mask. 
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OF ALL 
STAY-FRESH 
^ FIBERS . 


GOLF PRO SHELLEY MAYFIELD PUTS KODEL THROUGH ITS PACES 


New fiber makes Manhattan® shirt wash-'n-wear. . . and then some! 


Take it (roin Shelley Mayfield . . . this new Manhattan 
“DfIcot'’^“ is the washingest. wearingest shirt you ever 
m\ned. In a pinrh a man can even launder it himself! 

Because Kodel is the liveliest polyester fiber yet. It'll 
keep shirts looking laundry-fresh hour after hour on the 
busiest day. And when they do get soiled, zip . . . into the 
washer, out of the dryer and onto your back, with little or 
no touch-up ironing. Even if you send them to the laundry, 
their wash-'n-wearabilily won't wash out. That’s because 


it’s part of the fiber . . . and not a finish. 

What a difTerence in the feel, too! Softer, smootlicr, 
comfortable the year ’round. A SOSo Kodel, 50^ cotton 
blend. Long sletwes, S5.95 . . . half sleeves, S5.00 ... at fine 
stores including those listed o[)[>osite. 

On June 13, watch the U. S. Open Golf Championship 
on NBC-TV, brought to you by Eastman Kodel. 

Kodel is die trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber 
is made by Eastman, not the fabric or shirts shown here. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 




NOW TH E WHISTLE SHRILLS. The match ends. And as the polo players break for the sidelines at Oakbrook, an exhilarated crowd 
turnsto post-game celebrations with Seagram's V.O. Renowned for its poise and perfect balance, V.O. is poured wherever sports- 
men commemorate great events. It is known the world over as Canada’s Finest, bred and barreled in the proudest whisky tradition. 
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ball, a man noed not have got off a 
record number of wisecracks or as- 
sembled a record number of feature 
stories. There are a lot of colorful pa- 
lookas. 

These are my four basic criteria. 
But there i.s another point heyontl 
them: the serious question of the va- 
lidity of these criteria in judging. 

’I'he way the game is played today, 
a man has to be a specialist. He sel- 
dom has the chance to be anylliing 
else — even if his specialty is draw- 
ing walks. How do you judge, for 
exampU'. a player who consistently 
hits better that! .;b)() against only 
left-handed pitching? Can we expect 
Hall of Fame platpies in the future 
to read; ''He was the best man (ni 
his platoon”? 

'l'oda.\’\s uc<-ent <»n .sfjecialization 
narrows the definition of grr-atness. 1 
flon’t think that the great specialist of 
today can mt'asure up to the gri'at 
all-round pla.ver of yesterrlay. 

H Kiti'-.’s what I mean. In my <lay, 
by the lime the infield wa.s fin- 
ished spitting tobacco juice and lico- 
rice and ruiibing the ball down with 
mud. especially on a dark afternoon, 
lliat ball would come at you looking 
like a lump of coal, A great hitler 
would lay the wood on it regardless 
of the side it was thrown from or 
the stuff on it. 

'i'hal same man c<mld steal the base 
that matle the difference. He was 
fast enough so that the liit-and-run 
ami hunt-and-run were always pos- 
sil)le. .‘\nd when he got back to his 
position he would come up with the 
great catch, the great save, the 
great throw that meant winning in- 
stead of losing. 

Today many of the so-called slug- 
gers couldn’t steal a base if they were 
alone in the ball park. 'Diey are not 
expecte<l to throw too well or run too 
fast as long us they can belt the hail 
out of the park when their one mo- 
ment of usefulness arrives. 

The idea of being a team member 
sometimes is lost completely, and 
w hat we have is an association of spe- 
cialist businessmen all investing their 
s|)ecilic talents and carefully watch- 
ing their own .special inlere,st.s. u|)on 
which lliey hope to declare a divi- 
dend the following year. 

What kind of Hall of Fame cri- 
teria can be created It) sej)arate I lie 



JUST WHAT FBSHIN’ FATHERS 
WANT FOR FATHER’S DAY! 


EASY CASTS . . . 

NO BACKLASH! 


Fun ahead for Dad with a Shakespeare 
push-button outfit for Father’s Day! Just 
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dealer has Shakespeare gift certificates.') 
Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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fitting shorts you can buy. $6.95. 

AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE $6.95 - $20 00 
MORE MEN WEAR HAGGAR SLACKS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND « 



HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 


HALL OF FAME eontinued 

great from the great-in-one-respect, 
I personally do not know. But I 
said I had two suggestions to make. 
I come now to the second, the spe- 
cific one: 

Last year the Hall reached an im- 
passe when no single player came 
close to being voted in, although there 
are plenty — men like Sunny Jim Bot- 
tomley and Kiki Cuyler and Tra- 
vis Jackson and Wally Shang— who 
should be given sincere consideration. 
Max Carey came the closest, with 136 
votes, to the 199 that are needed. 
At the same time, the oldtimers drew 
a blank. Ford Frick made an interest- 
ing response to that situation. “I am 
rather pleased.” he said. ‘‘The Hall of 
Fame is pretty full and this will add 
a little more prestige to those who 
already have been elected.” 

I don’t think that Mr. Frick meant 
to imply that ‘‘a little more pres- 
tige" was sorely needed by the Hall 
of Fame — but the thought is there 
nonetheless. 

M y proposal to guarantee prestige 
in the future is to set up what 
would amount to a watchdog commit- 
tee over the Hall by the men who are 
already in it. That can be accom- 
plished by the simple matter of giv- 
ing them a vote. 

There are 29 members of the Hall 
of Fame still alive. Some, like Joe 
DiMaggio, Joe Cronin and Hank 
Greenberg, can’t go back quite as far 
as would be ideal, but these 29 men 
as a whole have more firsthand ex- 
perience and knowledge of their for- 
mer fellow players than anyone else. 
Some people have expressed the fear 
that sentiment might sway their 
judgment even more greatly than it 
does under the present arrangement. 
I don’t think so. I believe that no- 
body could guard the greatness of the 
Hall of Fame more carefully than the 
men who themselves have been elect- 
ed to it. 

I don’t think that the present com- 
mittee should be disbanded but ex- 
panded to include living Hall of Fam- 
ers, men with firsthand knowledge. 
More direct participation by those 
men would eliminate some of the 
abuses that now occur. 

The 20th anniversary of the Hall 
this June 12 should be a new begin- 
ning. Election to it should be the 
greatest honor possible to the great- 
est players of all. Let’s make sure that 
is what it really is. end 
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A man can't be jostled about his Gin 


For centuries, men have jousted but never jested 
about the merits of Plymouth Gin versus London Gin. 

Many gins are distilled in London. Many London gins 
are distilled elsewhere, too. But there is only one gin 
Irom Plymouth— and that is Original Plymouth Gin. 
A closely guarded recipe and age old skill combine 
to give Plymouth Gin its world famous smoothness 
and eloquent flavor, Plymouth fanciers steadfastly 
challenge the London men and feel so strongly about 
the superiority of Plymouth Gin that they have formed 
an international society. 


Here in America it is known as the Society of Plymouth 
Men (Overseas Chapter). It is a rapidly growing band 
of knowing men who proudly show Iheii membership 
cards that bear their own specifications lor the perfect 
Martini. You have but to savor Plymouth Gin yourself 
and you will be hailed into this select society. You'll 
be proud to take sides and become a Plymouth Man. 

For your personal membership card, write to THE 
SOCIETY OF PLYMOUTH MEN (OVERSEAS CHAP- 
TER), P.O. Box 134, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH GIN 

IMPORTED from ENGLAND 



PLYMOUTH DISTILLED GIN- 94.4 PROOF, 100', , GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS- SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK. 


I.C.rsTRATKn Junr I9S3 
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NEW 

BOLEX D-8Tj 
COMPUMATIG 
WON'T LET 
YOr MAKE AN 
EXI’OSniE 
M I STAKE 
...(il VES 
TlU'Ell 
COLOIl 
Til AN 
ANY OTHER 
CAM ERA 
MADE 



New 3-lens model of wcjrld’s only perfect 



Willi tlif iirw ])-SL Compiiniiitif you 
ciiii i-liooM- iiist:uitly lictwccii nonniil, 
Irlcpholo, «)r \vi<lc ^llots — aiul still 

net rNposiiro {•very time. 

'I'lie (^«ni|Miiiialic is the 

world’.s only ch'cti'ic rye iiuivie (■ameru 
that inp!i.sun-s linlit Uiniii/jh llic lens for 
tiu- exact field llie li'iis covers. This 
ineaiis pei'feel exposures for whatever 


MokI niincriis arc set for oni- Ivtix. 

Thvir 'Vi/c” ilitf K iiol irork Ihni'iyh tli<- Utix 
lit oil. Then nirosiire ouhj yiiirnil light in 
front of ijoii. A"!/ hriijhl iiff-urnie light con 
foot them into oi'ir or iinitereXjHming your 
nioioes. 


lens is in shootinj' (Kisition. Only the 
( 'onipumatic can do it. 

.New elTi'fls. loo. The D-8L Coinpu- 
niatie i^ive-s jx'rfect exposure.s .at .ill enm- 
era .sjH'cds for .slow motion or si)eeil-ups, 
also for all color and black anil white 
film from 10 to <^1 .\ssures [H-rfect 

e.xtreme clos»‘-ups — im|>ossil)le with any 
oilier electric eye camera. 



liul the ('orniiuiiiolir nieii.iurrs only the light 
thot your leria .scr.t ornl your film tokes. lie- 
suit: iihsolutely /M-rfrct ejimsures—for ouy 
Irii.i you use. ll'.i ivj.si/, .lust set iliiil for lens 
you ore using . . . then line up two neeilles 
iiwl shoot. 


liie<»rporiitiii^ an exclusive varia- 
ble shutter for fades, the new :t-lens 
Compumatie is Holly wood-<*<pii])pc<l 
with every extra for iirofessioiiai ciTeets! 
7 different spi'cds , , . zoom viewrmdev 
for iireviewiiui scenes with ditYerent leii- 
si's . . . .scttiiijts for single frame shol.s or 
remote control running . , . evi-ry fealure 
you’ll want for trick shots, ready any 
time you want lo use them. 

.\s little as Sli.OI) a month! The I l-Sl. 
( 'ompiiniatic with three-len.s turri'l is 
priced from only $lt>l.r>tl with Yvar 
Idmiii I'Vl.l) f.f. lens; li'ii.ses shown are 
optional at extra cost. ( U her models fe;i- 
turing the Compumatie sy.stem from 
single l<'ns-singles])<‘(“d to full llollywood- 
ef|uipped versions range from ifS'.l.otl to 
S141I..O0. Write now for literature and 
nam<- of nearest dealer. 

All prices include F.Ii.T. u licre applicable. 



PAILt-ARD INCORPORATED. 100 SIXTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


\ 
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HOLE 


The readers take over 


SPORTS AND THE STATUS SEEKERS 

Sirs: 

I fpjpct in full liip prpmi.sps of \'uncp 
Packard stated under the heading AH 
Status and .Vo t’lmj . . . (SI, .May IJ^;. 

In no phase of human behavirjr is Pack- 
arti’.s status seeker so easily marked or re- 
warded as in the sports picture of our day 
and at;e. 

One of our racial minoritit's, the Nenro, 
is currently committed to a national drive 
to use sports as a powerful lever in its at- 
tempt to increase status for its people, 

Each year thousands of students are 
provided with colletje educations because 
their athletic iibilities are recognized, and 
their fuluri’ workaday status enhanced 
by college-day sports achievements. 

The club squash champ is more likely 
to be a somebody than a memb«T who is 
merely an architect. A good golfer in- 
variably makes a desirable neighln)r. 

In so far as sporlswriters and their sta- 
tus are concerned, T can <mly refer .\uthor 
Packard to any metropolitan newspaper 
in U.S,, •«VwT<‘ 

columnisl.s are better kn<twn personali- 
ties on the paper than is the political pun • 
dit — usually better paid. too. 

Tlie names of (Irantland Uice an<l Dti- 
mon Uunyon come far more easily to the 
metnories of people of lop class levels than 
do the names of scholars with whom 
N'ance Packard must fraternize as close 
associates. 

.\ Mickey Mantle can easily iillcjrd to 
ignore ^^r. Packard, but can Mr, Packard 
aiturd to ignore the Mickey .Mantles? 

Drke Hollcate 

Los Angeles 

GOLFINGLY, MARRY SPRAGUE 

Sirs: 

It is indeed with great i)leasure that 1 
write to congraUiliile y»>u (jn the tim- ar- 
ticles. hvar Mr. Tnhitr by Herbert War- 
ren Wind iSI. .May IS & 2.5 . It’s the 
greatest since .1. P, .Maniuand’s Happy 
Knoll <luys! Do keep .Mr. Wind's gr«-al 
hand busy, l<i till an important niche in 
.Americiin sptirtsmen’s reading. 

.\s a charter member of your magazine 
an<l a guest card holtler in the Happy 
Knoll C<Buniry Club, 1 would deem it an 
honor to have this, my application for 
membershij) in the Otter l.ake Country 
Club. pre.sented for consideration at your 
earliest opportunity. 

Certainly would like to join Harry 
Sprague and enjoy privileges of the club; 
his promotion to head elub pro is heartily 
recommended. 

C. EHVIN ClIAMI'I.lN 

Providence 

Sirs; 

.^s a golfer and, above all, a regular 
reader of Sports Im.ustrated I congrat- 
ulate you on Hear Mr. Tabor by Herbert 
Warren Wind. Well-written, humorous 


and with mure than a dab of Damon 
Ilimj’on style. 

John M. Keep 

Louisville 

BOATING: CAT REBUTTAL 

Sirs: 

I'm afraid Maynard Meyer missed the 
1 ) 0 . It in making excuses as to why the in- 
land lake scows didn't do better in Yarbl- 
ing magazine’.s 1959 One of a Kind Regat- 
ta '19 th lloi.E, April 27 

To comprehend the real mes.«age of the 
regatta, Mr. Meyer should forget the cur- 
rec'led-lime rankings and study boat-for- 
boat performances in relation to size of 
boat. For. up to now. big boats have nor- 
mally bei-n faster than little boats, and 
big scows have been fastest of all. 

But in thi.s regatta the top speed of the 
17-foot Tiger Cat wa.s noticexibly faster 
than the lop speed of even the !I8-fo()l 
A Scow, (Tiger Cat gained on all scows 
on all reaches and runs. i 

The windward ability of the 17-foor 
Tcnev Cat. WAv yuch th-At “.he ’>,-av. 
than thin! at the weather mark in four of 
the five races, ahead of the 'J-l-fool Raven, 
the 22 I ..-foot Star, the 22-fiiot Fever, the 
2h-fool C Si'ow, the 20-foot I iighliin<ier. 

In boat-for-hoat compiirison with the 
scow of nearest size, the 17-fonl Tiger Cat 
finished all five races aheati of the 20-foot 
C Scow by tlie following margin.s: 9:48, 
10:05. 19:57, 17:41, and 10:04. 

In boat-for-boat rompari.<on tviili ibi‘ 
2.S-f(iot E Scow ian<l not counting the 
race in which the E Scow was n-callcdi, 
ihe 17-foot Tiger C at .sailed the regatta in 
quicker total elapsed tinu-, bv a margin 
of 4:17. 

-And in boal-f(tr-boat comparison with 
the :{S-foot .\ Scow, the 1 T-fmO Tiger Cat 
finished clo-ser and closer the harder it 
blew, until in ihe fourth raci- the Tiger 
Cat finished only 5s seconds hehinfl th*- 
scow that was more than twice her size. 

The real message of this yi-ar's One of a 
KimI Regatta was that the good catama- 
rans sudilenly became the fiistesl boats for 
their size to windward, anil faster than all 
boats of aiiij size on the retiches and runs! 

Bll.L Cox 

Darien, Conn. 

Sirs: 

When I read your account of the One 
of a Kind races in Ihe .March 9 issue I was 
more excited than I have been in a long 
lime. I immediately wrote to the manu- 
facturers of the winning cats and, as the 
result of getting in early, 1 have the first 
of the new cats in this vicinity. This is 
a Shearwater --the only one immeiliale- 
ly available. T would probably have pre- 
ferred a Tiger Cat if I could have had it 
right away. The rea.son for my haste is 
that at my age time gets precious. 

I have been sailing small centerboard 
continia’d 
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S I AY OVRR the bull and let your 
Muster-Matched Power-Bills do 
the work. 1-oilow these rules and 
you'll liit longer, straighter and 
more accurate shots than ever bcl'orc. 
Brass Back Weighted woods add 
yardage to your tee shots — irons 
with Power- Weighted backs pul 
punch in your iron game. Yes, you 
can discover your .vt on'ti.? i>oieniial 
right in yttur pro-shop. Ask to 
try the '59 Power-Hilts! Write for 
free full color catalog, Address 
Dept. Sl-9. 

HILLERICH t IRADSrV CO., LOUISVIllE 2, KY. 

povir e: R-Biurr 


OOLF CLTUBS 

Mosfer-Atolched lor Ptilert 
Fed ottd Balance 



Golfers free 


3 BRITISH MERCURY GOLF BALLS. 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR PLAYING QUALITY 



1.1.VSTRATKD June », 1959 
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19TH MOLE eoiitinucd 


Dt A KttitL A I 



WITH THESE 

CONFEDERATE 

BEACH TOWELS 

Vou hav.- I.. ri«k Yank.-.- 

puiilin* let emer yiiur*'i‘lf uith 
filory i>n tliis ({lialtly b x fool 
(.'atitiiitl Lx'urli toui-l uilli tli<- 
iiiiil luTN iiinirinti'cl in lila/.- 
in^ ml. an.l V.ui'll 

Ik* atIrat'liiiR of atti'ti- 

tion frotti Ixith Miioi! Vn<l \sliili- 
vou v.on't lx- al.lx I., -ix-n.! tb.- 
I>ip oratip- and urav (xuifi-dt-r.itx 
bu<-k. «r-|l Biiaran'l.T voiril 
many liim-s iis valu*- in fun wlipii 
you hn-ak it out uL Imarli or 
r;n|f flub, bomr or <-oll.-}!o. 
Sold only by moil. $l.b;> |>|id. 
pu<'b. I’air. SK.'J.v [iiid, (Sam-- 
prim for Yank<'i>.) Moiioyhai'k 


BEACH 


puarantx'-. 


MADISON HOUSE, Oept. PT, 305 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FOR FUN UNDER THE SUN 



Variety istheword for"Whafs Doing" 
ot Sun Valley this summer. From ice skating 
on the outdoor, Olympic-size rink to ski lift 
riding, the octivity ronge is wide: golf, swim- 
ming, fishing, riding, skeet-frap shooting, 
tennis, dancing and evening entertainment. 
Perfect for the youngsters, too, so why not 
make your family plans now? 


for reservations: 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo. Son Volley, 
Idaho (or phone Sun Volley 3311) or Union 
Pocific Railroad, Room 2609, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see your travel ogenf. 





bouts for more thiin 60 years. My first 
was a small scow which my father built 
for me when I was 10 years old, and for 
the last 12 years I have been racing a 
Thi.stle at the Canandaigua Yacht Club, 
where we have a fleet of 14 of them. In 
between were a dozen boats of various 
kinds, including two scows, a 14*foot 
dinghy and some one-designs. 

My point of view, a.s you will see, is 
quite different from Mr. Meyer’s! You hit 
the nail squarely on the head in your 
rejoinder. 

George A. Bkidgm.as 

Rochester 

BASEBALL FORECAST 

Sirs: 

In the spring of 1958 the Y'ankees 
played an exhibition game in Charlotte. 
This picture of Casey Stengel was taken 



FEARLESS FORECAST 


at his hotel the night before the game, as 
he talked to a reporter. 

With an eye on the background, it 
would .seem to have considerable perti- 
nence this year. 

Chari.rs E. Kki.i.y 

Charlotte, N.C. 

THE OLD HERO 

Sirs: 

I fl.v a party down to the Kentucky 
Derby every year, and while in Lexington 
I took some friends out to see the Man 
o' War statue. 

A.s you can see from the picture I had 
taken, Man o' War is weeping; there is 
no mistaking the leans. What has hap- 
pened is this, as I understand it: the 
heirs to the Riddle e.state .sold olT the 
farm and gave the little plot of Man o' 
War to the county. 

Since then it has deteriorated very rap- 
idly, overrun with weeds, no path to the 
shrine, no water in the moat around him 
put there to discourage people from carv- 
ing initials, Originally there was a tree 
for each year of Man o’ War’s life planted 
around the statue. Several of these are 
dead, and it is all a sorry sight. During 
Derby week there were thousands of vis- 
itors, and no wonder the poor gallant old 
boy is weeping — he's completely forgot- 
ten by his local friends who at one time 
were so proud of him. 


SPOKTS II.LL’.STKATKn ./nl 
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Did you know that Man o’ War was em- 
balmed, buried in an expensive oak casket, 
and that over 10,000 people went to his 
funeral? 

Here’s hoping you can strike a blow 
for our old hero. 

C. C. Mosei-ey 

Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

• The blow has been struck. The will 
of Man o’ War’s owner, the late Sam- 
uel D. Riddle of Faraway Farm, Lex- 
ington, authorized its executors to 





WEEPING MAN O' WAR 


convey the statue and its surrounding 
land to a suitable organization for its 
preservation. After much legal ma- 
neuvering, Fayette County and the 
Lexington Chamber of Commerce 
have taken charge of the statue and 
grounds "in perpetuity as a memo- 
rial, open to the public without 
charge.” Everything still looked pret- 
ty sad last Derby Day, but now the 
county is putting in a road and park- 
ing space for the estimated 100,000 
visitors a year, and the chamber of 
commerce is landscaping the grounds 
handsomely. 

'I'he statue is the work of famed 
Animal Sculptor Herbert Haseltine, 
who also used Big Red as George 
Washington’s charger at the Nation- 
al (Episcopal) Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (SI, Nov. 3). A green 
stain does indeed trickle from each 
eye socket, but this is part of the 
natural aging of bronze and will not 
be tampered with. War Relic and 
War Admiral, two of Man o’ War’s 
best sons (still at stud at Hamburg 
Place) will eventually be buried in- 
side the moat behind the statue. 
And Horseman E. Barry Ryan has 
changed kin will so that' the statue 
and grave of Fair Play, Man o’ War’s 
sire, which are now on Ryan’s near- 
by Normandy Farm, will be moved 
to the Man o' War memorial to- 
gether with the remains of Mahubah, 
Man o’ War’s dam. Taken all togeth- 
er, it will make a Valhalla of equine 
heroes.— ED. 



He ’s a 
most happy 
fellow! 

he s wearing... 

Reston Slacks 


TOP TEE 

WASH AND WEAR SLACKS 


* Pro-styled, turned down lop 

* Half belt, shirt hugs 

* Contour fit, silicone finish 
■ Docron-royon blend, 

olso in Acrilon and royon 
* Colors: chomois. bisque ten, 

while, natural, cormel, cobweb grey 
ond horiion blue 


Wnfe for Ihe nome of your neorerf Rerfon doo/er. 


STEEL POWER CENTER 




GOLF BALL 

"INCREASES 

distance! 

REDUCES 

hooks and 
slices!" 

Jimmy Demoret 
Moster's Champion 
3 TIMES 

SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 


FIRST FLIGHT CO., Chattoneoga, Tcnn. 


For easy landing of fish, use 

ROD-TIP ACTION 

Green Cap Floats by Dayton 
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Saviour 
To The 
Matadors 

The author (right) owes his 
life to the skill of Spain’s 
great Gimenez Guinea, M.D. 

by BARNABY CONRAD 



"TORERO" AND WRITER BARNABY CONRAD 


A YEAH AGO I had eight inches of 
needle-sharp horn slammed like 
a blow from a pickax into my inner 
left thigh. My first thought when 1 
saw the blood pumping out fast and 
flooding my pant.s was neither one of 
terror or panic. It was relief. 

■‘Thank God," I thought, "it hap- 
pened where hv is only an hour away !” 

It was a damn fool thing to do in 
the first place, getting myself hung 
up like that. I’d gone out with five 
other Americans to the ranch of Pe- 
dro Gandarias for lunch and a pleas- 
ant day. Pedro’s /jncn is aliout 50 kil- 
ometers out of Madrid, near El Esco- 
rial. He raises fighting bulls, and when 
he invited us out he said: "We'll 
throw a few animals into the ring and 
have some fun before lunch.” 

It was said casually, and 1 replied 
"fine” casually, but there really is 
never anything casual where fighting 
bovines of any age or sex is concerned. 
You risk your neck every day you 
stride into an arena. For the last 10 
years I’ve fought very rarely and un- 
der the safest conditions, absenting 
myself hurriedly whenever there was 
a risk of getting what the (oreroa call 
a high colonic from a horn. 

As we drove up the dirt driveway 
we saw that everyone was already 
down at the little bull ring. It was a 
dazzling whitewashed white against 
the green fields, and there were about 
30 guests in the stands chatting and 
drinking manzanilla. We parked and 
climbed up the steps. 

There was a picador on a padded 


horse in the ring. ’I'liis was to be a 
ticnia, where the young cows are test- 
ed for bravery. It is an important 
phase of bull raising, because while a 
bull might gel his size from his fa- 
ther, they say his fighting heart comes 
from mama. 

"Just in time!” Pedro called up to 
us. Then he motioned to the man on 
the wall and said, "All right, turn in 
the big one.” 

The man jerked the rope that went 
down to the latch on the loril, and 
the gate clanged open. Into the ring 
dashed a d } o-year-old heifer, sleek 
and greenish black and surrounded 
by a haze of dust. 

People unfamiliar with fighting 
stock have a hard time telling a 
young fighting bull from a fighting 
cow, ftgViAlTig cows have long, sharp 
horns, virtually no udder and a con- 
formation totally unlike that of a 
dairy cow. Besides that they are 
crafty, speedy and can turn like a 
revolving door. 

This cow of Gandarias’ charged the 
picador hard, nearly spilling the horse 
as the man shot the small point of the 
lance into her withers. If she took the 
pic several times bravely and will- 
ingly she would be marked for breed- 
ing— if not, the abattoir. This one’s 
back legs were driving her into the 
padded side of the horse, and she kept 
hooking into the mattress hard. The 
cow had probably been caped many 
times before and tended to head for a 
man’s body instead of going at the 

foiitinued 


tastes as LIGHT 

as it looks... )■■■ 



8 years old, too I 




now available... 

Lang’s Lightest-. .the 
first light, light scotch that's 
8 years old. ..matured to 
suptiti tightness. ..scpeib 
mellowness, ..the quality 
you’d expect from Lang's.,, 
under personal supervision 
of the proprietors since 1861. 
Lang's Lightest-companion 
to Lang's famous Gold Label. 



8 YEAR OLD SCOTCH 


r or the tradilicnetly 
full-flavored Scotch.. .ask for... 
LANG'S GOLD LABEL 


86.8 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • GOIAN 
IMPORT COMPANY, CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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SAVIOUR TO MATADORS continued 


This year make it 

D 


ED 


for a joyous, fun-filled vacation! 

Warm, sandy beaches to tickle 

the toes/^^^^iQ^Mountain tops to scale. 
Shady coves and creeks 






to laze 




shooting skill Country lanes where 


Deer and turkey to test your 


history 


u- 

ambushes >^ou at every 
Thrilling 
I Fishing in gentle 


turn. Good food and drink. 

ski slopes.''^''-?^^ '■ 

streams or battling salt water 


tackle busters. White sails' 




on the 


Chesapeake. Midshipmen on parade 

In M 


■¥ 


It’s Maryland . . . big enough to have everything . . . and small enough for you to 
go from the Allegheny mountain tops to the Atlantic surf in a mutter of yiottrs. Send 
today for your FREE Maryland Travel hit containing a colorful illustrated map. 

Department of Information. Suite 104. Annapolis, Maryland. 



at Buck Mil 


PAR EXCELLENCE - on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 

( Tennis, swimming, riding and other 
sports. Attractive accommodations. 

only 3 Hour* s.', 

frem New York '11^ 



New York 
I^eiervation Office 
36'RockefeIIer Plata' 
J^lrcle 5-S620 




POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 

HOME COURSE OF ART WALL, JR. 
1959 MASTER CHAMPION 
Ja<k Cuttls, Pra 

Write far Raiat and Infarmatien 
POCONO MANOR 70, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: Mt, Petena-TErmlfiol 9.3611 




Specific 

Pleasureful 

On-the-scene 

Responsible 

Thorough 

Spokesmanlike 

now 

Informative 

read by 

Legible 

more than 

Lucid 

850,000 

Up-to-the-minute 

families 

Satisfying 

weekly 

Talked about 


Revealing 

Authoritative 

Thoughtful 

Exciting 

Discriminating 


cape. U.sually at affairs like this one 
inch or two of horn is sawed off. But 
for some reason they left the mur- 
derous horns intact on this cow. 

I went down the steps and was let 
into the arena. I was handed the 
small muleta, and I noticed my hands 
were trembling as I took it. I draped 
it over the wooden sword and stepped 
out from behind the hurladero. The 
cow was about 30 feet away, looking 
lethal and a lot bigger than she had 
from the stands. She pawed, wagging 
her wicked horns. 

I planted my feet, arched my hack 
and shook the muleta. The wise cow 
dropped her head and lunged for- 
ward. She covered the 30 feet faster 
than a race horse, her neck stretched 
out to kill. 

I didn’t step back and the animal 
hurtled past me. Its near horn sliced 
by only a couple of inches away from 
my leg. and I heard a sharp “oli!" 
from the spectators. I should have 
quit when I was ahead, because after 
that first pass everything was down- 
hill. I suppose I gave it 10 more 
passes, but I was lousy and the cow 
was lousy. The cow crowded, hooked, 
swerved and was generally uncooper- 
ative. On the last pass she slammed 
straight into me and knocked me into 
the air. Remotely, vaguely, I was 
aware that the horn seared my left leg, 
but I was too busy trying to get away 
from the animal to worry about how 
deep it might have gone. Unfortu- 
nately, I can’t tell you how it feels to 
be gored, because I honestly did not 
feel the horn, so very sharp was it 
and so quickly <lid it happen. 

After someone lured the animal 
away I lurched over to the fence, dis- 
gusted with the cow and myself. And 
then I felt something wet on my left 
leg. There was a growing dark stain 
on the upper inside of the pants, and 
when I looked down I saw that 1 had 
one black boot and one shiny red one. 
I felt a sickening jolt In my stomach, 
the way you feel when you're all pre- 
pared to have an elevator go up and 
it .suddenly goes down. 

Pale and wobbly, they led me out 
behind the ring. The foreman quick- 
ly tied a length of rubber tube high 
up on the leg. and the bleeding- 
through a hole about the size of a 
50c piece— stopped. Then we drove 
off fast to the nearby town of El Es- 
corial. After 45 minutes we located 
a doctor, a toothless, colorful old 
devil. He examined the wound super- 
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DRESSING LEG, Don Luis doctors Conrad as 
Sports Illltstrated’s Blashill watches. 


ficially and whistled silently but said, 
"It’s no cornada, just a puniozo, a 
little puncture." 

The bleeding had stopped and the 
leg really didn’t hurt much, and I be- 
gan to rela.x, but Solanito, the mata- 
dor who then was enjoying a great 
season, looked worried. “There’s only 
one person who knows— go see Gim6- 
nez Guinea, and quick." 

It was fitting that this advice, 
which probably saved my life, came 
from a matador, for if the Virgin of 
the Macarena is the patron saint of 
toreros, Luis Gim^nez Guinea is their 
saviour. The bullfighter’s most fer- 
vent prayer is, “If I’m to get it, let 
Gim§nez Guinea be near by.” 

We drove back to Madrid in a hur- 
ry. They put me in a big drab room 
which smelled like all the hospital 
rooms of the world. The orderly took 
off my pants and cleaned up the leg 
while we waited for the doctor to 
come from his house. The wound 
didn't look so ugly now, and I began 
to feel pretty silly about dragging 
Gimfenez Guinea to the hospital to 
look at me. After all, he is unqualified- 
ly the greatest horn-wound specialist 
in the world, handling over 100 gor- 
ings a season. The door banged open 
and Gim^nez Guinea stalked in, fol- 
lowed by an assistant wheeling in a 
tray of instruments. 

He is an awesome sight. Tall and 
broad, he looks like a cross between 
a scowling Douglas MacArthur and 
a Sioux chieftain. He has a hawklike 
crag of a nose, patent-leather un- 
grayed hair, and at the age of 68 
he looks hardly 50. 
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l^AKt WINES THAT MAKE DINNER 

...A DINNER PARTY 

There’s a “magical difference’’ between Widmer’s 
1 and just any table wine. It's that difference you taste in Widmer’s 
LAKE NIAGARA or LAKE ROSELLE. . .the charm of fine wine 
I and what you’ve come to expect from every Widmer's Wine. 

Write lor Wine Mannen. Cookery Booklet 
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Al 1959 President's Cup 
National SCCA Races— 
Marlboro. Maryland: 

3rd Race. 

Class H Modified, 

H. I and J Production 

★ 1st over-all, FIAT-Abarth 

(Ray Cuomo) 

★ 2nd over-all, OSCA 750 

(James Eichenlaub) 

★ 3rd over-atl. FIAT-Abartb 

(Emanuel Pupitidyl 


Fiat-Abarth 


Victory in the Rains . . . 

In a mo.'it remarkable domoniitration of hanHling properties under 
adver.se weather conditionn, a FI.tT-Abarth coupe driven by Ray 
Cuonw) won Ihe opening championship event of Ihe 19.»9 President’s 
Cup National SCCA Races at Marlboro, Maryland over 23 other 
sports cars. In the field were two sport.s racing car.s costing approxi- 
mately twice as much as the h'I.\T-.\barth. Third was another FI.\T- 
Abarth driven bv Pup Pupilidy. 

The FIAT-Abarth is a genuine grand touring car with wind-up 
windows, heater, windshield wipers and washers, comfortable seats, 
and good luggage space. The FI.VT-.\barths at Marlboro came straight 
from their class wins in FI.\ races at Sebriiig and Daytona— l-iOO 
racing miles without missing a beat. Prices start at $2,030. 

Roosevelt Automobile Co., Inc. 

tmporiert and Distribviors for Fiol and Fial-Aborth. 

2825 V STREET, N.E., WASHINGTON 18, 0. C. 
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SAVIOR TO MATADORS roiilii'iird 

“Wliat do you have?” he srowled 
wilhoul hotheriiiK with salululions. 

■‘N'n ci>r)in(lii, Don Luis,” I 55aid. 
"The otlier <loetor said it was just 
a puitimo.'' 

"A little pinilijziil" lie snorted, and 
I flidn’l like that snort. "Just a little 
punluzo, eh? Watcli!” 

From the talde he took a fool -long 
Instrument that had a handle like the 
ones on the little mirrors dentists use. 
Deftly he inserted the handle in the 


mouth of my wound, and with no 
he.silation, no probing, no guesswork 
as to which direction the horn had 
taken, he put eight inches <if it into 
the hole wilhoul hitting the side.s of 
the wound. 

Tlien, bending over with his fare 
elose to mine, lie liellowed a.s though 
terribly angry with me: “You don’t 
have a little pmilaza—you have a 
horse-killing coduuIu!” 

For the first time in m.v life I went 
into a complete faint, falling back on 
the bed unconscious. 
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FILTERMASTER ; 
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cost, with the least effort — you need a 
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first glass-lined filter tank. 
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COW HOOKS POWERFULLY INTO CONRAD AND TOSSES HIM HIGH ON SHARP HORNS 


UNPREDICTABLE COW IGNORES MUlETA. VEERS STRAIGHT FOR CONRAD'S BODY 
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When I came to I heard him say- 
ing a million miles away, “I should be 
operating on him right now— but I 
have to go to the bull ring. Get him 
ready, tetanus antitoxin, penicillin.” 
Then to me, “When did you last eat?” 

I told him groggily and he nodded. 
“You’ll be all right— I won’t be back 
for three hours and that will make 
six hours since your last meal. We will 
operate then.” 

Then he was gone. 1 still don’t 
know whether I fainted because he 
hit bottom with his nutpick or be- 
cause he himself seemed so alarmed. 
He had treated some 2,500 bullfight 
gorings and had watched the legend- 
ary Manolete’s life ooze away from 
a wound that appeared to me to be 
in the same place as mine and not 
much deeper. 

A great depression settled over me 
as I waited hour after hour. The pain 
was building up, and I wanted to 
get on with the show. I had visions 
of four or five toreros being gored, 
and, since Gim^nez Guinea is the 
plaza’s official doctor, they would 
come first. 

Finally he burst into the room, 
sweaty and tense, and I was wheeled 
into the operating room with a smile 
of relief on my face. “Once Gim^nez 
Guinea gets you on the table,” say 
the toreros, “death can never elbow 
him aside.” 

I was in the operating room for 
over an hour, and though I wasn’t 
conscious to watch the proceedings, 
this is what went on: Quickly Gime- 
nez Guinea snipped away with scis- 
sors the ragged tissue surrounding the 
wound. Next he inserted a gloved 
finger in the hole for the prelimi- 
nary exploration. It was a clean gor- 
ing, only one trajectory and no horn 
splinters which could fester. Often the 
horn will stab in several directions, 
especially when the victim spins on 
the horn as I had. So I was lucky there, 
butstill it was a very deep wound. The 
horn had entered at an angle, driving 
up toward the groin, and though it 
had bounced off the big femoral ar- 
tery (an injury there could be quite 
serious), it had ruptured other vessels 
and important muscles, including the 
sartorius, the longest muscle in one’s 
body. 

With his scalpel Gim^nez Guinea 
opened up the wound five inches so 
that he could explore the injury com- 
pletely. After taking care of the blood 
vessels he cut away the damaged ends 
of the muscles, removing the jagged 

eonlinued 
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SAVIOUR TO MATADORS cotifhiueil 



IN CLASSIC PHOTO, the promisinE younE Fnisciuiiu is tossed on horn of bull. 

Thf wound, similar to that sulfm-d by Conrad, was operated on by Gimenez Guinea. 


ends and leavins behind live muscle 
to be sutured to live muscle. Then, 
with the curved needle and its heavy 
catgut, he began to reconstruct the 
muscles layer by layer. Finally he 
administered penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, fitted a rubber drain into the 
wound and closed the incision. 

r spent two days in a groggy, fever- 
ish, swirling jumble. By the Ihirtl day 
my fever had dropped, and Don Luis 
strode briskly into the room. 

“I'or juiro Id diHd iiitled,” he said 
cheerfully, in Madrid slang, “^'ou 
nearly kicked the bucket. But you’re 
all right now, and 15 days from today 
you’ll walk out of here under your 
own power.” 

A.S I began to feel better in the days 
that foUowefl I asked questions and 
heard a lot about horn wounds from 
him. Even though it made me queasy 
to hear about other gorings, I found 
myself asking about the roughest 
cases Gimenez Guinea ever had. 

“I suppo.se the worst was Rafaeli- 
to.” he answered. “Or, perhaps, Tlie 
Hyena.” 

Rafaelito, a hniKlerillcro, was gored 
in the Ijack and five inches of horn 
protruded from his chest. The horn 
went through lung, intestines, dis- 
lodged the heart from the pericardium 
and tlirusl it into the right pleural 
cavity. 

Gimenez Guinea removed the 
heart, sutured it, massaged it to set 
it beating and placed it again in its 
normal position. Rafaelito lived two 
days before succumbing to other in- 
juries. “If it had been the heart alone, 
I believe we could have saved him,” 
Gimenez Guinea said. 

Of all his patients who lived, the 
picador .Jose Martin Alonso (The 
Hyena) probably suffered the worst 
goring. In an aj-ena 200 miles soutli of 
Madri<l a bull caught the man under 
tlie jaw, driving the horn up into the 
frontal lobe of the brain and out 
through the .skull, tearing his right 
eye loose from its socket as it went. 
The local doctors agreed that his only 
chance for survival lay in Gimenez 
Guinea. In spite of the delay and the 
rough roads they rushed him to the 
special hospital for bullfighters in 
Madrid, El Sanatorio de los Toreros, 
where Gimenez Guinea has been 
chief surgeon for 20 years. The doctor 
worked six hours repairing the dam- 
age, and The Hyena went back to 
plying his trade as sound of mind and 
sight as ever. 


Many people feel that had Gim^- 
nez Guinea been in Tdnares the day 
Manolete was gored in 1947 the man 
would still be alive today. 

‘‘As luck would have it, I was off 
on a picnic that afternoon,” (Jime- 
nez Guinea told me. ”I went in the 
fastest car I could gel, but it was 
nine hours after the goring before I 
could reach him. El pohrc — he look 
great heart when he saw me come in 
the hospital room. ‘I know- I’ll he all 
right now', Don Luis,’ he said. But I 
drew his manager, Camara, aside and 
said, "J'his is hopeless.’ 

“Manolo asked, ‘Aren’t you even 
going to look at the wound, Don 
Luis'.’’ It was not the femoral as has 
been said. 'Lhat is just one artery and 
can be handled if you catch it quick- 
ly. This was worse— the doctors had 
told me it was in the cluster of veins 
and arteries in the groin. 'I'here was 
no point in iny looking at it in his 
weakened condition. But he didn’t 
know he was dying at any time. I 
told him to rela.v, that he’d be well 
soon. Then he said, T can’t feel any- 
thing in my right leg.' I told him to 
be calm, ‘I can’t feel anything in my 
left leg!’ I answered, ‘You’ll be all 
right, Manolo.’ Then he asked, ‘Are 
my eyes open — I can’t seel’ And he 
was dead, and I turned and walked 
out of the room. He was my friend.” 

A frustrated torero himself, Gim^- 
nez Guinea tried fighting just once 
when he was young. It wa.s a cow, and 
when it knocked him flying he said, 
‘‘Ne^■e^ again!” 


‘‘You have to be crazy to be a to- 
rero," he growls, but w-ith great ad- 
miration for those who are. The son 
and brother of doctors, his two pas- 
sions have always been medicine and 
the bulls. While he has a lucrative 
non-corfiado practice on the side, he 
is obviously happiest with his torero 
patients, even though his combined 
salaries from the bull ring and the 
Sanatorio de los Toreros only comes 
to al>out $1,000 a year. In .spite of the 
victims and horrors he lias witnessed 
he still is an enthusiast. One day as 
he was changing my bandages lie said 
fervently and as though the thought 
had never occurred to him before: 
‘‘What a beautiful Jicstu is la fiesta 
6r(irfi, eh!” 

Miracle man that he is, Gimenez 
Guinea doesn’t always win. I left the 
s(nialorio on scliedule, after a miracu- 
lously short time considering the ex- 
tent of the injuries, and I was very 
grateful, for I was leaving with my 
life, my legs and a tremendous ad- 
miration for the crusty, dedicated 
man who’d put me together. But that 
same day they carried in the novillero 
Morenito de Cuenca, who had been 
injured by a young cow on a ranch 
near El Escorial, just as I had. 

“Take me to Don Luis,” he liad 
pleaded over and over, “he’ll save 
me!” But though they had him on an 
operating table within two hours of 
his goring, he was loo far gone. 

Sometimes, but only occasionally, 
death manages to elbow even the 
great Gimenez Guinea aside. end 
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Swing a new Wilson ’59 
Dyna-Powcred iron and 
you’ll know! No matter 
what the shot — a long 2- 
iron or a chip tight to the 
pin —Wilson irons do it 
best. Wilson builds bet- 
ter golf right into the iron 
with the ’'fluid-feel" of 
exclusive shaft-to-sole 
construction, new round- 
ed bottom and beveled 
leading edge of the sole. 
'Fry them at your Pro 
shop — then judge for 
yourself. 

•Arnold Polm«r is a member oF Ihe 
famed Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 
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KENNETH EVERETT 


‘Go/f and an outdoor life’ 


Sooner or later at every major pro- 
fessional golf tournament in the U.S. 
all eyes turn to the cheerful gray- 
haired man above. Not because Ken 
Everett plays eye-catching golf— he 
generally shoots in the low 80s. But 
for the last 10 years Everett has 
been manning the huge scoreboard at 
PGA tournaments in this country 
and abroad, and his clean-stylecl let- 
tering proclaims to all the world who 
is doing what. 

Next week Ken Everett will set up 
shop at the Winged Foot Golf Club 
in Mamaroneck, N.Y. and keep ac- 
counts for the 59th playing of the 
U.S. Open Golf Championship. Ev- 
erett's scoreboard with its white 


sheets lettered handsomely in blue, 
black, red and green will, as always, 
be an oasis of authoritative and easily 
accessible information to footsore 
spectators, (juestiiig golf reporters, 
television’s often bewildered tech- 
nicians— and to competing golfers 
who have a vested interest in how 
Middlecoff did on the 17lh. 

‘‘I like golf and golfers, I like an 
outdoor life, and tournaments are ex- 
citing.’’ says Everett. His children, 
Ron and Andrea, often travel with 
their father during the summer. For 
Everett travel pays an extra divi- 
dend: a Mormon, he uses the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many people to do 
some missionary work for his church. 
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Anolher atlvpiiturp in oiip of llie 
87 Ininls whrro (Canadian <^luh is 
••TheKcsl In Thcilou.c” 


Life-or-death 
moment 
for a 
big-game 
hunter 


1 . ‘*A full-ci'oHn lion is ilangcroiis. ‘Am 
make no mistake about it,’ professional hunt 
ers told me. How right they were,” write; 
Ron Shanin, an .American friend of Canadiat 
(ihih. “Three days’ journey north of Victorij 
Kails, in the high plateau country of Norlhen 
Rhodesia, a lion jumped me without warning 
1 raised my .458 Winchester and squeezed of 
a shot. Hit solidly, the lion still came on. 
fired again. And again. 



2. “(lame lo the last, the lion was almost 
upon me before it dropped. (The phoiograplier 
fainted as he look this picliin'-} Ilsiinlly n lion 
would run away. Wc must have startled this 
one at close range lo trigger its surprise attack. 





3. “The hilled lion was a light burden to the joyful 
Rarotse tribesmen. They wouldn't cal the meal (taboo) 
hut they made ns heroes for riilding them of d enltle- 
killer. Only after the lion was dead did I realize how 
close it had come. Too close for comfort. 


Why this whisky’s worldwide pojiularilv? 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor 
that captures in one great w hisky tlie light- 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. That’s why no other whisky 
in all the world tastes quite like it. You 


6 years old • 90.4 proof* Imported from Canada 


can slay with Canadian Club all evening 
long ... in short ones before dinner, tall 
ones after. Canadian Club is made by 
Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies 
for over 100 years. It’s “The Best In The 
House” in 87 lands. 
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Only Coca-Cola "'ivcs you tlic clicca-fiil lift that’s bri'flil and lively. . . tlu* cold crisp taste tliat so 
deeply satislies! Xo wonder it's the real refreshment .. .anytime. . .anywhere! Pause... for Cv)ke! 
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